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THE LITTLE MASTER. 


In TEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. X. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 


After his defeat that day, and his ignominious 
flight from the schoolhouse, Lester Corson vowed 
that he would never re-enter it, whoever might be the 
master. He was ashamed to show his face again, 
even to the boys outside, or to be seen on the street. 

“I’m sick of this old town, anyway!” he declared, 
as many a boy has thought or said, when his own dis- 
content has made his home and surroundings distaste- 
ful to him. 

He remembered with bitter regret the time when 
his studies were first made delightful, by the master 
whose kindness he had so basely repaid. To become 
absorbed in them once more seemed the only way to 
recover his self-respect and peace of mind. But he 
lacked the self-directing power and love of solitude 
which characterize the born student, such as Chaun- 
cey himself was; he needed constant help and encour- 
agement in his studies. While condemned to inactivity 
by his injured hands, he thought deeply of these 
things, and all at once conceived the ambition to be- 
come a great scholar. I am afraid, however, that 
spite had something to do with it. 

“T’ll let Chauncey Mayhew know I can get along 
without him,” he said to himself, ‘and have as good 
an education as he has!” And he announced one 
morning to his parents, “I am going to the Franklin 
Academy.” 

He could have expressed no wish that would have 
pleased them better. The evil effects on his mind 
and prospects, caused by the late troubles in the 
school, were visible even to their partial eyes, and 
filled them with deep concern. Mr. Corson had urged 
his entering the Academy long before, but Lester 
would never consent to go away from home to school, 
and his mother wouldn’t allow him to be driven to 
anything he disliked. 

“You will wish to go, even if we get Mr. Gerrish 
back into the school?” said his father, to try the 
strength of his determination. 

“Gerrish!” cried Lester, with huge contempt. “He 
can’t teach me anything!” Indeed, he had not been 
working to get Gerrish in, but simply to get May- 
hew out. 

“What shall J do?’ said poor Eunice, feeling that 
Lep was to be provided for, after he had made all the 
fuss, while there was no compensation for her loss. 

“You shall go too, if you want to,” said her mother, 
the Academy being a school for both sexes. 

It was more because she thought it might be useful 
for Lester to have her near him, than for the girl’s 
own sake, that she made this offer. But it was balm 
to the father’s conscience, sore with the wrong he 
secretly felt had been done this younger child. 

“Yes, my daughter, you shall go,” he said, with 
tender emotion; for of course she was delighted at 
the prospect. 

And preparations were immediately begun for get- 
ting brother and sister into the Academy after the 
Christmas holidays. 

Meanwhile, hostilities against the new master 
merely smouldered. Mr. Corson would have been 
glad enough to let the matter rest, but Mrs. Corson 
was not in the habit, as she rather superfluously re- 
minded him, of “giving up so.” 

“There’s just as much reason for turning him out 
now as there was before,” she said. “If he aint fit 
to teach, why, he aint fit to teach; that’s all there is 
about it. The fact that our children are going to the 
Academy, anyway, will show that we’ve no personal 
interest in making the change.” 

“No personal interest!’ groaned the good man in 
spirit. But he didn’t say anything. 

It had been so far impossible to capture Dr. Carle, 
and insure his attendance at a committee-meeting. 
“Busy! busy! busy!” was his ever-recurring excuse. 
But Mrs. Corson bethought her that he could always 
find time for a good dinner. 

“We'll have him here at Christmas!” 
happy thought. 

No stated vacation at Christmas-time was custom- 
ary in the district schools of those days. If Christmas 
came on Monday or Tuesday, there would usually be 

no school that week until the day after; if it occurred 
on Wednesday or later, then there would be none 
from the day before until the following Monday. 
Thursday was Christmas that year, and without con- 
sulting the committee, Chauncey closed his school on 
Wednesday for the remainder of the week. Giving 
the key they had captured from Lester to Jason, who 
was to build the fire for him on the following Monday 
morning, he walked home to his brother-in-law’s, 
grateful for a few days’ rest. 

He had not been home since the siege of the school- 
house, and he now had an intensely interesting. tale 
to tell his sister and John Wales. “As you didn’t 
come home last Saturday,”’ said John, “‘we concluded 
you had weathered the storm; we had no idea of any 
such goings-on, had we, Sophia? It’s wearing on 
you, Chat!” 

“It has been a pretty hard strain,” Chauncey ac- 
knowledged. “But I hope the worst is over now. The 





was the 





rebellion was in one sense a good thing for us. It 
has weeded out the worst characters and the poorest 
scholars, and those who remain have settled down to 
steady work, with the wholesome idea that I am mas- 
ter.” 

“By the way,” said Sophia, “did you get your let- 
ter?” 

“What letter?” asked Chauncey. 

“One that came last Saturday,” replied John. “As 
you didn’t come home here to spend Sunday, I re- 
mailed it to Mt. Dustan Monday morning.” 

“I haven’t heard from it. Where was it from?” 
Chauncey inquired. 
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“No; no action,” said the doctor. ‘No formal | 
action. None to my knowledge. What the other trus- 
tees may have done, I can’t say. Never was so busy 
in my life! Nights and Sundays; it makes no differ. 
ence. Other people have holidays; a doctor who 
attends to his business properly has none. Good- 
morning!” And he whipped on. 

“That’s all I wanted to know,” laughed Chauncey. 
“Busy as he is, I was afraid he might have found 
time to do me a mischief, with Mrs. Corson’s assist- 
ance.” 

As they drove along, he was soon able to point out 
to his brother-in-law the schoolhouse above the snowy 











“The post-mark was so faint,” said John, “we 
couldn’t make it out.” 

Chauncey strongly suspected another hostile missive 
from Mr. Chairman Corson, but said nothing. 

John’s respect for his little brother-in-law had 
vastly increased since he had shown so much pluck in 
hoeing his row, as he termed it, against obstacles. 
When Monday morning came, he told Chauncey not 
to hurry off. “You'll want all your strength this 
week, or I’m no prophet! You better let me harness 
up and take you over; I can as well as not.’ 

John could “as well as not” several times before, 
for winter was a leisure time with him; but it was 
not until Chauncey had got well through his trials, 
without his help and in spite of his predictions, that 
his brother-in-law offered to do him this favor. 
Chauncey accepted it willingly, although the long 
time it took for John finally to “harness up” made 
him slightly nervous. 

They set off in good time, however, and if John 
hadn’t been somewhat too sparing of his horse, they 
would have reached the schoolhouse some time before 
nine o’clock. Descending the road where the Gerrish 
household had been wrecked, they met a red-faced 
man in fur cap and collar, driving alone in a narrow 
cutter. 

“That’s Dr. Carle!” laughed Chauncey. “I want 
you to hear him speak, and see if he don’t tell what a 
busy man he is before he has uttered three sentences.” 
So they turned out into the unbroken snow of the 
roadside, and stopped. 

“Good-morning, doctor!’’ cried Chauncey, cheerily. 

“Good-morning!” said the doctor, much inclined to 
drive on. But Chauncey added,— 

“One minute, doctor. As you are one of the school 
committee, I’d like to ask if you’ve had a meeting 
lately?” 

“A meeting? No. No meeting,” mumbled the 
doctor, in the midst of his winter furs. ‘*No formal 
meeting.” 

“Thank you!” said Chauncey. “I merely wished 
to know whether any recent action had been taken in 
a certain troublesome case we know of.” 





banks of the stream. “It’s rough, and it’s small, and 
I’ve had a pretty hard time there,” he said, with emo- 
tion. “But I rather like the old place after all! I 
want you to go in and see the school.” 

“Haven't we time to drive up to the post-office?” 
John Wales inquired. “I’m anxious to know why 
you didn’t get that letter.” 

“I must be at the schoolhouse in five minutes,” 
said Chauncey, looking at his watch. “Then you can 
go for the letterif you like, and bring it to me there. 
You'll probably find it at my boarding-place. I’m not 
so anxious about it since we met Dr. Carle.”” And be- 
fore his five minutes had expired, the letter was com- 
pletely driven from the minds of both. 

They lost sight of the schoolhouse for a while, 
when suddenly, soon after they crossed the bridge at 
the mills, Chauncey exclaimed, “I don’t like that!’’ 

“That bell?” said John Wales. 

“It’s my school-bell,” replied Chauncey. ‘I have 
forbidden the scholars to ring it. I’m sorry to have 
the week begin with any such act of insubordina- 
tion.” 

“Lick it out of °em! It’s the only way!” said John 
Wales. “You've got to come down from your high- 
flown theories, Chat, and be practical.” 

Chauncey remained silent and thoughtful, until 
they once more came in sight of the schoolhouse. 
Then again he exclaimed, “I don’t like it at all!” 

“Did you hear it again?” his brother-in-law in- 
quired. 

“No; I don’t hear anything; I don’t see anything. 
That’s what troubles me. There should be a dozen 
or fifteen scholars about the door, a fine morning like 
this, waiting for school to begin. Haven’t they come 
yet? It’s nine o’clock now.” 

“There seems to be one going in,”’ suggested John 
Wales. 

“That’s Jason Cobhouse. He should have been 
there an hour ago, and had the fire built. Whip up, 
so we can catch him!” 

But for that solitary figure, the schoolhouse would 
have appeared completely deserted. Jason was hur- 





rying to the door, with his back towards them; he 


evidently had not noticed the two men arriving in the 
sleigh. He had already passed into the entry, hung 
up his hat, and opened the inner door, when, swift 
and breathless, the master followed him, but started 
back at the amazing spectacle which met his eyes. 

The ringing of the bell was accounted for. School 
had begun! 

There were the pupils in their places; a strange 
silence prevailed; only a single, monotonous, droning 
voice was heard. It was the voice of the new master, 
making his opening speech to the school. It all 
seemed like one of the unpleasant dreams which had 
of late disturbed Chauncey’s sleep. He laid his hand 
on Jason’s arm, and drew him back into the entry. 
Jason had also paused in surprise, and now appeared 
quite bewildered at sight of the master behind him. 

“What's all this?” whispered Chauncey. 

“1 don’t know, no more’n nothing!” exclaimed the 
awkward pupil. “I thought school had begun, and I 
was late.” 

“It’s the school that is early—a little too early!” 
said Chauncey, with a glassy smile, to which his spec- 
tacles gave a spectral effect. “I thought you were to 
open the schoolhouse and build the fire.” 

“And so I did, more’n an hour ago,” Jason replied. 
“Then I went home, and came back down the road 
just in time to hear the bell and see the scholars go 
in. I expected to find you at your desk, and was 
never so astonished in my life’—— 

“There’s no time to lose,’’ interrupted Chauncey. 
“Get into my brother-in-law’s cutter here, and go for 
your father.” 

He turned to John Wales and explained. 
enemy have sprung a trap on us. 


“The 
They have got pos- 
session, and the school has opened with another 
teacher!” 

“Then I guess it’s time for you to quit,’ returned 
John Wales. “I wouldn’t tight any more.” 

“Come in,” said Chauncey; and he walked into the 
school-room, followed by his sturdy brother-in-law. 
The scholars all regarded him with excited expecta- 
tion; and even the new master—who was, in fact, 
nobody but the old master—paused in his prosy re- 
marks to notice his entrance. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Mayhew,” said Mr. Gerrish, ap- 
pearing very sweaty and embarrassed; “TI find myself 
in a strange position; quite as much a surprise to 
myself as it probably is to you.” 

“Don't let me interrupt you,” replied Chauncey. 
“Visitors are always welcome; we are always glad to 
listen to their remarks. Please go on, Mr. Gerrish.” 

“Really, I trust you will pardon the seeming intru- 
sion”’ stammered the old master. 

“Don’t apologize!” Chauncey gave his own chair 
to John Wales, and mounting the platform, stood 
partly behind Mr. Gerrish, with his back to the black- 
board; a little master truly, compared with the other’s 
great, flabby bulk. “I beg you will continue.” 

As he spoke, his eye fell upon an envelope lying 
on the desk. He took it up, glanced at it, and tore it 
open. 

A laugh ran round the school-room, while Mr. Ger- 
rish mopped his bald head with his red silk handker- 
chief, and tried to resume the thread of his discourse. 
There were twoin the audience who did not laugh. 
One was John Wales, who sat in the chair Chauncey 
had given him, mute with astonishment at his little 
brother-in-law’s coolness and pluck. The other was a 
respectable-appearing gentleman in a long overcoat, 
occupying a retired seat near the door, and watching 
the proceedings with extreme solicitude. This was 
the chairman of the school-board, Mr. Corson, who 
was there to see his—or rather Mrs. Corson’s—latest 
scheme carried into effect. 

“As I was saying,”—Mr. Gerrish resumed his ad- 
dress with a weak smile,—‘this is not of my own , 
seeking. But there seems to have been some little 
trouble in the school; and it has been thought that 
the best way to end it was to make a change. A—a 
change of teachers. So I was very suddenly called to 
take this place.” 

He turned to see how Chauncey received this inti- 
mation. But Chauncey was reading his letter. 

“Tf he’s making all that, he’s great! he’s just tre- 
mendous!” thought John Wales, amazed at his 
brother-in-law’s power of self-control. ‘I couldn’t 
do it; I should be fisting that other master out of the 
school-house, if I was big enough.” 

In size, Chauncey was ridiculously insufficient for 
any such enterprise; and in John’s opinion he did 
well to await the friendly committee-man’s arrival. 

“As I was saying,—I trust everything will be ami- 
cable,” Mr. Gerrish shambled on. “I have no hos- 
tility to any one; I have the highest respect for your 
late teacher; and I hope the school will bear with me, 
in the trying position I am called upon to take. As I 
was saying, I am no stranger to the most of you; and, 
as I was saying” —— 

He appeared to forget what he was saying; and 
happening just then to catch an impatient glance 
from Mr. Corson, he concluded, abruptly,— 

“We will now proceed with the usual exercises 
of the school; as nearly as possible, for the present, 
in the order you have been accustomed to, under your 
late teacher.”’ 

Chauncey suddenly folded his letter, and stepped 
forward to the desk. As he did so, there was a look 
on his face John Wales had never seen before, 90 











proud, so determined, yet so calm. 
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“Thank you, Mr. Gerrish; I will not trouble you 
further. Or- 
der!” exchiimed the little master, rapping on the 
desk, to still the excited rustling. 


You will find a vacant seat yonder. 


“Excuse me! began the big mastcr, deprecatingly. 


“Please be seated,” said Chauncey. “You are wel 
come to remain as a visitor—or as a pupil—suit your 
self.”’ 

“I beg your pardon!” persisted the old inan; “but 
I understood”— 

“If you understood that there was a vacancy here 
for you to fill, you have been deceived. Will you have 
the kindness to be seated? You have been listened 
to, patiently; now I have something to say.” 

“Certainly,” said the agitated old man; “that is 
only fair.” 

He Chauncey 
pointed out, when up jumped the committee-man, 
in great excitement. 

“Keep your place, Mr. Gerrish!” he cried. 


was moving humbly to the seat 


“It is 


your right! You are put into it by the committee—a Wales, driving towards his boarding-place. 


majority of the committee!” he added, with great 
positiveness. ‘Don’t give way!” 
stammered the old master, 


And once more mopping his 


“But as I was saying,” 
“it is no more than courtesy to allow him a word. 
—I give way to that!” 
bald pate, he sat down. 

“Quiet!” Chauncey rapped again, with authorita- 
tive energy. 
us are mistaken. There has been an attempt to put 
me out of this school, but it has failed. Isn’t that so, 
Mr. Cobhouse?” 

Mr. Cobhouse had just entered, following Jason, 
who piloted him towards a seat. He pulled off his 
hat, gave his fore-top a jerk towards the zenith, and 
answered, turning his honest, red-mottled face to the 
school,— 

“T guess that’s about so.” 

“I have also the word of the other trustee,” Chaun- 
cey added, immediately. 
half an hour ago, that there had been no recent meet- 
ing of the board.” 


“Dr. Carle assured me, not 


statements!” 


Mr. Corson was on his feet again. um not in 
false he 
“Dr. Carle dined at my house Christmas Day, and we 
had a meeting.” 

“Was any formal action taken?” Chauncey de- 
manded. 
wasn't, witness to his declaration,” 
turning to John Wales,—“I must disbelieve one of 
you. 
house ? 


the habit of making cried. 


“If you say there was, while he says there 
and To have a 


Had you any notice of that meeting, Mr. Cob- 


“Nary word!” exclaimed the elder Jason. “And 


such a meetin’ won't stand law.” 
“1 don’t claim it was a formal meeting,” said Cor 
“but T do claim that 
Dr. Carle said he would leave the matter to me, and 
abide by my action.” 

“He has also said he would leave it to Mr. Cob 
“Now know, 
Mr. Corson, that you can’t transact important school 


son, very red and embarrassed 


house,”’ replied Chauncey. you must 


business in that loose way.” 

“It's my way, and TP don’t eall it a loose way; and I 
don’t need a boy to instruet 
the chairman, 
here to stand by Mr. Gerrish.” 

“And TP stand by 
towering up, with ereet, agg 


me in the duties of my 


office,” retorted with spirit. “I am 


Mayhew!" exclainied Cobhouse, 


ive hair, to an almost 





gigantic height. “I've let you do about us you was a 
mind toin school matters heretofore, because I don't 
claim to have so much edication as we all know you've 
got. 


can see as fur through the hole in the grin’stun as you 


But when it comes to plain right and wrong, I 


ean. You've been wrong in 
stuart; and you can’t step in here now and say that 
this teacher that’s been reg'larly app'inted has got to 
go, and this Cother one has got to come in, jest to suit 
your own personal spite or interest—not if you be 
our chairman!” 

echoed Corson. 


My 
school, in any 


“Personal interest!" “I’ve no per 
sonal interest iia the 
will not atte 


both going to the Academy. 


matter. on and daughter 


nd this event. They are 
It's a very strange stand 
you are taking, Mr. Cobhouse !” 

“It's you that’s takin’ the strangest sort of a stand 
for any reasonable human critter!’ returned Cob- 
house. 

He gave his hair another upward wrench, which 
seemed hardly necessary, for it bristled already like 
“quills upon the fretful porcupine,” and added,— 

“LT haint wanted to quarrel with you, Mr. Corson, 
bein’ neighbors so; but when you let family feelin’ 
a 
have any responsibility in, I take my stand agin ye! 
And you may as well undertake to blow old Mount 
Dustan yender away with your breath as try to move 
me!’ 

“You see how it is, Mr. Gerrish,” 


override common-sense and justice in a matter 


Chauncey said, 
with a smile. 

“LT do,” said the old schoolmaster, with strong feel 
ing; “and T humbly ask your pardon. 
as to the actual condition of things, or I should not 


I was misled 


have intruded myself here.” 
He was going. Mr. Corson was also buttoning his 
overcoat, with prodigious discontent; perhaps won 
dering how he and his report of the proceedings 
would be received by a certain lady at home. 
“Wait 
murked Chauncey. 


a moment, if you please, gentlemen!’ re- 
“I haven't yet said what I pro 
posed to say; T wished to have my position vindicated 
first. What I do, 1 do voluntarily; no man shall say I 
was driven to it.” 

He gave the poor old humiliated schoolmaster, halt- 
ing at the door, a kindly look, and went on,— 

“I have many times regretted that Mr. Gerrish 
didn’t receive the appointment he had been led to ex- 
pect; a wrong him, which I would have 
been glad to make right. But I not seen my 
way clear to do so until now.” 


was done 
have 


He hesitated, and there was a mist in his eyes, a 
tremor in his voice, as he resumed, amidst profound 
silence,— 

“I am deeply grateful to those who have stood by 
me in the struggle now happily ended. T have tried 
to do my duty here, and it will always be a satisfac. 
tion to think how generously I have been sustained. 
But now, dear friends,”—he cast his eyes about the 
school,—“the time has come for me to bid you good- 
by.” 

“He was about to say more, but the surprise and 
grief which glistened in the many faces about him 
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heart, and for a moment he could not utter a word. | 
| Then turning abruptly, he said,— 
“Gentlemen of the committee, please accept my 
resignation. I am no longer teacher of this school.” 
Notwithstanding all he had said to lead up to it, 
this announcement was so sudden, so unexpected, 
und so secmingly uncailed-for, at the very moment of 
his triumph, that nobody quite took it in until he 
stepped from the plaiform and went hurriedly from 
the room. | 
The old schoolmaster grasped him feverishly by the 
hand, detaining him in the entry; and there Mr. Cor- 
magnanimity, which | 
caused a heavy domestic cloud to lift from his hori- 
zon, came out and frankly thanked him. | 
Chauncey found it harder to get away from Mr. | 
Cobhouse, who wanted him to take back his resigna- 
tion, but who finally admitted that it might be “the 
best thing.”’ Other adieus were brief; and Chauncey 


son, quite overcome by such 


| soon found himself seated in the sleigh with John | 





| 


“Our friends who have just addressed | 


| John Wales. 


} and went home sick. 


| a fire kindled in damp wood. 


this business from the | 





| door, where she had called shrilly again and again | 


Then | 
John burst forth,— 

“It’s the strangest thing under heaven, what you 
wanted to resign for, jest as you’d come out top of 
the heap, and got things fixed your own way!” | 

“It seems to me you are a little unreasonable,” re- | 
plied Chauncey. ‘You’ve been telling me all along | 
I'd have to give up the fight.” 

“But just as you’d won the fight; that’s another 
thing!’ cried John. “It’s just like you, though. 
You never was practical.” 

Chauncey laughed. ‘Well, John, there are always 
reasons within reasons, and I’ve got a better one than 
you suspect. You saw that letter I took from my 
desk? I’ve no idea how it came there; but I sup- 
pose the Turners sent it.” ‘ 

“Is that the letter?” cried John Wales. 

“The very same,” said Chauncey. “It’s from the 
principal of the Franklin Academy. The place of | 
assistant teacher, which I tried to get last summer | 
and couldn't, is vacant again, and he offers it to me. 
Of course I accept. My duties begin day after to- 


’ 


morrow.’ 
“But why didn’t you tell us there in the entry, when 
everybody was talking and wondering?” exclaimed 





“I didn’t want to say anything to mar the plans of | 
our friends the Corsons,” replied Chauncey. ‘Don’t 
you see? if Lester goes to the Academy, he will prob- 
ably have the pleasure of reciting his Latin and alge- | 
bra to me.” 

That would, indeed, have been the result, if Lester 
had carried out his original intention. But when, 
having actually entered the Academy, he learned who 
was to be one of his teachers, the shock was more 
than his proud stomach could bear. He glared at 
Chauncey, whom he met but once in the recitation- 
room, then turned on his heel with ludicrous haste, 

Eunice, however, remained. Lester never returned ; 
and his ambition to became a scholar soon died, like 
He pursued for some 
years a restless and changeable career, and is now a 
haughty and domineering politician, disliked even by 
his own followers, and tolerated only for his unscru- | 
pulous services to his party. If I should give his real 
nae here, it would be recognized by many with a | 


sinile. 





Chauncey Mayhew is now a distinguished educator | 
and scholar. I made his acquaintance a few summers | 
ugo at a seaside resort, where we sat one moonlight 
evening until a late hour on the wave-washed rocks, 
and he gave me the outlines of this story. 


THE MOMENT. 


Use well the moment; what the hour 
Brings for thy use is in thy power; 

And what thou best canst understand, 

Is just the thing lies nearest to thy hand. 


— Goethe. 


For the Companion. 


ON A ROLL-WAY. 


“You ought not to have let the child go. She will 
be lost, or something dreadful will happen to her.” 
The woman who spoke had just been to the house- 





the name of “Emeline! Emeline!’ The voice had | 


been swallowed up in the great space of snow-covered | 
country, and no response had come. 

She came back to the kitchen, where a boy of fif- 
teen or thereabouts was absorbed in cutting out a | 
pasteboard puzzle of a map of Wisconsin, with its | 
counties broadly defined in red. He scarcely looked | 
up as he answered,— 

“There isn’t a bit of need of worrying. She's 
bright enough to come home when she gets ready.” 

The mother stood uneasily looking out of the win- 
dow for a few minutes, her brow wrinkled, her hands 
nervously twisting her apron-strings. ‘Then she went 
to a corner where her shawl and hood hung, and be 
gan hurriedly to put them on. 

The boy looked up, and flung down his puzzle. 
“What are you going to do?” he asked. 

“IT mean to look off from the bluff,” was the answer. 

“If you feel like that, I'll go myself,” said Luke 
Hewitt. “I let her run off beeause she bothered me | 
so LT couldn't do a thing with the map. 
Sis would only go down where father is.” 

He took his hat and went out at the door, and be- 
gan to run directly. Mrs. Hewitt, watching him, felt 
her anxiety relieved, for she knew he would not come 
back without his sister. 

Luke continued to run over the hard snow-crust | 
which upbore him, until he came to the bluff of | 
which his mother had spoken. It was half a mile 
distant from the house, and when he reached it, and | 
looked down at a patch of timber, he heard an axe 
ringing against wood, and saw his father at work. 
But his sister was not in sight. Of course she was 
behind a tree-trunk. He put his hands about his 
mouth and shouted, “Hullo!” until his father heard 
him, leaned on his axe, and looked up. 

“Isn't Line here?” 

“She was here, but I let her go over to see the log- 
gers with Lucy Martin.” 

Luke was so relieved at hearing this that he gave a 


You know 


’ 


touched the quick springs of emotion in his swelling | hop and a whistle, and turned to go home. 


| 


| place was always interesting to him. 


ness as he took her hand, and she laughed too. 


| 
| ter close within his arm. It made him feel daring | accepts the situation, and makes himself as smal as 


“Mother’s always afraid of something,” he said, | and bold to be there; and what boy does not like that 


pockets and strolling homeward. 
When not far from the house he stopped, meditated 
an instant, 


saying, “I'l ay 


go to the loggers’ and take her home. 
As he went, he heard his name called, and there in 


the sunlight in her doorway was Mrs. Hewitt. She 
suw the boy alone, and was again alarmed. Luke 


shouted that Emeline was all right, and that he was | 


going to the camp. 

By the time he reached his destination, he had, for 
the moment, forgotten his sister, and was occupied 
in thinking how he could improve a rabbit-snare he 
was inventing. 

“Come on, young Hewitt, and lend us a hand here!” 
called out a voice, rousing him from his thoughts; 


}and he saw he was at the edge of the collection of 


rough huts where the men lived who cut down trees 
all through the winter, in order to have them ready 
for the drive in the spring. 

It was in the earlier half of spring now, and Luke 
could hear the rush of the swollen river below the 
sharp rise of land on the top of which was the camp. 
He heard, too, the thud and crash and swash of the 
logs already in the water. It was a peculiar noise, 
never heard save at such a season as this, and it al- 
ways excited the boy greatly. 

He looked at the man who had spoken to him, and 
smiled, but did not reply. He knew he was not ex- 
pected to help in the work. Some of the men were 
chopping off big branches from huge tree-trunks; 
some were loading, by means of rudely but effectually 
contrived ‘“‘tackle,” the low, strong sleds on which 
the logs were taken to the roll-way. There was a 
pungent smell of fresh wood in the air. The snow 
was soiled, and trampled hard as stone. 

Luke sauntered about, alert and eager to see all 
that was going on. Though he often came here, the 
He walked 
toward the head of the way, to the spot where the 
men were massing logs, preparatory to the next send- 
down. 

The roll-way down which the logs were sent was 
long and steep, and was a frightful kind of slide to 
look at. Luke’s head swam a trifle at first as he gazed, 
but the roll-way fascinated him. He knew just how 
the huge timbers crashed down there, gathering im- 
petus as they went; how the smoke and rush were 
glorious to see and hear. It made his blood jump 
only to think of it. 

“How soon shall you send down?” he asked of the 
man who was a few yards below, arranging something 
on the way. 

“In an hour or so, I reckon,” was the answer. 

“Guess I'll stay and see it.”’ 

As Luke made this response, the thought of his 
sister came to his mind, and he turned with a start to 
look about him. Just then some one touched ‘us arm, 
and a voice asked,— 

“Are you going to stay and see ’em go?” 

The questioner was a tall girl of twelve, Lucy Mar- 
tin by name. 

“Where’s Line?”’ quickly asked the boy. 

“Oh, she’s round here somewhere. She came with 
me. I saw her a minute ago.” 

Luke immediately walked through the camp, look- 
ing about him, followed slowly by Lucy. Soon the 
girl returned to the roll-way, and he heard her laugh. 
He hastened to her side, as she exclaimed,— 

“Don’t she look cute? She’s always doing some- 
thing odd.” 

She was pointing at the roll-way, and about half- 
way down it, Luke saw his sister sitting on one of 
the logs of what might be called the road-bed. She 
did not have on her red cloak, but the gray sack she 
wore under her outside wrap; consequently her little 
form was not conspicuous. There were no men at 
the top now. Luke had often been as far down as 
that, but it was a strange, slippery place, and it was 
possible she might fall off and go down below there. 
Certainly she did look “eute,”’ as Lucy had said, and 
her chubby face was very red, her eyes very bright, 
as she saw her brother, and cried out,— 

“I’m playing coast !”’ 

“Come right up here!” sternly called Luke. 
want you. It was naughty of you to go there!” 

His words and the sharpness of his tone frightened 
the child. She rose directly fo her feet, and staggered 
as she did so. As he saw her little figure sway, Luke’s 
heart gave a choking bound, and then seemed to stop 
for an instant. In that instant he had begun scram- 
bling down after his sister. He went sliding and top- 
pling. His boyish skill in running and leaping made 
him able to keep on his feet. 

Emeline had held out her hands and tried to come 
to meet him. But the sight of her coming confused 
and threatened to unnerve her brother. Now, in a 
quick, harsh tone, he contradicted his first order. 

“Line, sit down! Don’t stir! I'll take you up!” 

The child stopped as suddenly as she had started. 





“sy 


| She sat down instantly, ber little red-mittened hands 
| trying to grasp at the big logs, her face turned toward 
| Luke with a scared look upon it. 


Now that she was quiet, the boy’s movements be- 
came slower. “I can take my time,” he said to him- 


|} self; and then he thought, “I’m glad mother isn’t 


here. Wouldn’t she be frightened? But there’s no 
danger now. Nobody need to be scared.” 
Up above, Lucy Martin had watched Luke for a few 


minutes; then, she was so far from being alarmed 


as not to be even interested, and had walked away, 


her attention attracted by something at the far end of 
the camp. The man who had been at work on the 
roll-way had gone, together with the men who had 
been busy at the top with the mass of logs piled for 
sending down. 

It was hardly a moment more now, before Luke 
reached his sister. He laughed from sheer thankful- 


She 


did not care, while his face was so kind, if he did | gig not movea hair’s breadth after her brother packed 


say,— 

“Naughty girl! 
had fallen over?” 

“Shouldn't fall, ’cause you’d come and get me,” she 
replied, confidently. 

“See how steep it is!” 

She looked fearlessly down the edge, hanging on 
tightly to the boy’s hand. Luke looked over, too. It 
did not make him dizzy. He was in no hurry now. 
They were both safe. He sat down, keeping his sis- 


I shall tell mother. What if you 








| not thinking if he hurt her. 





| aloud, putting his hands comfortably into his jacket | sensation? 


He looked up the steep way, and then down at the 
rough, sharp bunks to the rushing river. If it only 


aud then walked in another direction, did not go into the river, what a place for coasting 


that would be! He had often thought of it. If Mad 
Tom would only freeze! but it ran so fast in its ra- 
vine-like bed at this place, that it never froze. It had 
no time to feel the frost. Luke soon rose. 

“Now we'll start,” he said. ‘Don’t let go my hand, 


The child’s red mitten, with a darn of brown in it, 
and one place where a small pink fore-finger stuck 
through a hole, was pinched tightly round the boy’s 
hand. 

All his life after, there would come times when 
Luke, no matter what he was doing, would suddenly 
feel that diminutive, persistent hand-clasp, and the 
memory would make his heart beat, and his breath 
come fast. The brother and sister had taken two 
steps forward, when the child asked,— 

“What's that noise, Luke?” 

He also had heard a peculiar noise, not loud nor 
startling. He looked up quickly, and as he looked, 
his eyes strained and stared. Surely that immense 
mass of logs at the top wasin motion. It seemed to 
tremble and vibrate. 

They were not sending down a drive now, Luke 
thought. There was not a man up there. He could 
not believe what he saw. He glanced once hope- 
lessly down below him. At this point of the way 
the river was not beneath, only a horribly rough place, 
with rocks and jagged stumps of trees, all so far, so 
dizzily far, below! 

A wild thought of dropping off into the river came 
tohim. Would it not be better to drown than to be 
ground to pieces? But no, they could not drop into 
the river, for they were not above it. 

How many hours of thought can be crowded into a 
second! Luke’s blazing eyes now saw the logs move, 
there was no doubt of it. Emeline cried out,— 

“See the logs shake!” 

Luke’s mother’s face flashed across his mind, and in 
the same flash he remembered that he had heard his 
father tell how logs had once broken loose. That was 
what was happening now. 

Was there no escape from the track of the wooden 
avalanche? It was coming! Mercy! It was surely 
coming! 

Two immense timbers lay frozen fast into the icy 
roll-way, lying parallel to each other on the track, 
perhaps three feet apart. Luke saw them now for 
the first time. In desperation he thrust Emeline 
down between them. 

“Keep still!” he said, hoarsely. 
stir, you'll be killed!” 

He pushed her in as if she had been a sack of corn, 
She cried out, but she 


“If you dare to 


did not move. 

The next instant he had laid himself out on his 
back just below her. He felt her feet touch his head. 

“Don’t move! Don’t dare to stir! If you do, you'll 
be killed!” he said again. 

None too soon had he done this. The mass above 
gave one more vibration, and then came thundering 
down the roll-way. 

In that breath of terrible time there was but one 
thought in the boy’s mind, the hope that his sister 
would keep still. He opened his eyes to cry out to her 
again, but his voice was lost in the overwhelming 
sound. 

The tons of logs boomed over the two as they lay 
straight and motionless. Luke seemed to lose con- 
sciousness. But yet, when that awful thing had 
passed over, he scrambled to his knees, and groped in 
a blind sort of way for his sister. He could hear 
nothing. He felt stunned, and his head did not feel 
firm on his shoulders. 

But he managed to gather the little girl in his arms. 
He dared not start up the way yet, his head was so 
odd. Neither did he see the men who, hearing the 
logs, and knowing they must have broken loose, had 
rushed to the head of the incline. No one had 
dreamed that any living object was on the rollway. 

Now Luke saw his sister’s head fall back and that 
she had lost her consciousness. This sturtled him so 
that he struggled to his feet with her in his arms, at 
the same time that two men started down after them. 

There was a solemn stillness in the group above. It 
was as if a miracle had happened. The children must 
have been on the roll-way. But how, then, could they 
be alive? ; 

When the first man reached Luke and said, “Give 
me the child!” Luke began to tremble and totter. 

“T’m afraid you'll let her fall,” he said, in a quaver- 
ing voice. 

He would have reeled over, but the other man threw 
both arms about him, and half-lifted him as he held 
him in his firm clasp. 

When they got to the top they laid the girl down on 
an old coat that one of the men took off and spread on 
the snow. Ina few moments the little one revived. 
But before she opened her eyes, she said,— 

“T didn’t move, Luke.” 

Then, much to the child’s surprise, her brother be- 
gan to cry violently. Wisely, no one tried to stop his 
tears. At first it was believed that neither of the 
children was hurt. But suddenly Luke asked,— 

“Where’s your mitten, Line?” then added, “And 
your hand bleeds!” 

The mitten with the mend and the hole in it was 
gone. And the top of that small fore-finger, just 
down to the first joint, was taken off as smoothly as 
if it had been cut. But no one thought much of that. 
Were they not both safe? Who could think of a fin- 
ger then? 

Still, after the first shock was over, Mrs. Hewitt 
mourned a good deal. The child herself cared little. 
The sweet, healthy blood in her frame healed the 
wound quickly. She always declared, however, she 


her down between the timbers. 
“Luke, himself, must have left my hand up,” she 
said. MARIA LOUISE POOL. 
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THE KANGAnoo.—A doe kangaroo, when hunted 
and hard pressed, says Mr. J. H. Wheelwright, will 





throw the young one out of the pouch into any handy 
clump of scrub or tussock of grass. The “Joey” 
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ever he can; in fact, in looking for him, all you ever | 
can see are his bright eyes. Young kangaroos seem ! 
to possess exactly the same instinct as the calves of | 
wild or semi-wild cattle,—that of concealing them 
selves. Young kangaroos soon adapt themselves to 
circumstances, and make themselves comfortable at 
the bottom of the pocket of a jacket. 
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For the Companion. 


FAITH IN CONFLICT. 


Souls! gently raised to mountain-heights of Trust, 
Scorn not your brethren, battling in the vale,— 
For noblest faith, Antwanesprings from dust,— 
The grandest warrivr comes with battered inail! 
Patt H. HAYNE, 
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For the Companion. 


CAUGHT. 


One summer evening, several years since, the writer, 
with a party of young men who were travelling by 
wagon from Cheyenne to Fort Laramie in Wyoming, 
camped near the “trail” on the bank of a pretty and 
swift little stream called the Chugwater. Some 
hundred yards away and opposite their camp were 
“Chugwater Ranch” buildings. 

These buildings were neat-looking adobe houses— 
there were two of them—surrounded by a high, 
strong, picket-fenee. Outside the adobe enclosure 
were several sheds and corrals ranged along the slope | 
of a hill. In one of the latter were several calves 
trotting about and bleating anxiously—the only signs 
of life about the houses. 

After we had picketed our animals, and while we 
were cooking our supper, it was suggested that one of 
us should cross over and see if he could buy a bucket 
of milk at the ranch. It seemed probable that there 
must be a woman there. 

The result of this suggestion was that I was asked 
to go over and make the trial. Taking a tin pail, I 
jumped across the brook, walked up to the gate and 
rattled it. There was no response. I undid the fas- 
tening,—a hook and chain,—and rapped at the front 
door of the first adobe. Again there was no response. 
Thinking there might be some one in the next build- 
ing, I walked around and tapped on its door also. 

While I was waiting, I was startled by the appear- 
ance of a big black-antlered elk that came with a 
stately strut around the qprner of the adobe, and 
stopping within a pace or two, stared at me with its 
great brown eyes. 

He was a magnificent animal. At first I felt some- 
what alarmed, lest this apparent guardian of the 
premises might conclude to toss me over the picket- 
fence on the points of his big horns. But the mild 
expression of his great eyes reassured me, and after 
looking at me a few seconds, he stepped forward and 
laid his velvety nose against my shoulder. 

As I stood for some minutes stroking the big elk’s 
tawny red neck, I heard a long-drawn “How 66-66 
up!” and looking out through the space between the 
pickets, saw several cowboys racing a “bunch’”’ of cat- 
tle down the hill toward the corrals. I at once went 
outside, and one of the boys, seeing me standing by 
the gate, came down at a gallop, and drew rein with 
a hearty “How, stranger! Want some milk?” 

“How do you do!” I replied. “Yes, I would like 
to get some.” 

“Come right up to the cow-corral,”’ said he, turning 
his horse about, “and Ed’ll strip you some. He’s the 
only stripper *bout the ranch, but he can pull milk to 
beat the oldest man.” 

I followed him to the corral. ‘Here, Ed,” he said, 
as a boyish-looking fellow, wearing a buckskin shirt 
and a wide-brimmed slouch hat, rode up and nodded 
to me, ‘take the stranger’s bucket and pull it full of 
milk for him lively as ye can. Wants it for supper, I 
reckon.” 

Ed hitched his pony to the corral, and took my pail. 
The other man dismounted, and we sat down, crossed 
our legs, and proceeded to ‘‘swap talk.” In the course 
of a brief conversation, I learned that he had been 
for some time “boss” of the ranch, and also that he 
was a bright, intelligent fellow. 

Presently I pointed to the pet elk, and asked how 
they had succeeded in taming it so thoroughly. “Oh, 
elks tame easy enough, if they are caught young,” 
he said. “I had a pretty hard time of it, though, 
when we got Dudad, as we call him. You'd like to 
hear about it, perhaps? Well, I reckon you'll have 
time before Ed gets through with his milking. 

“When I first came here, five years ago, there were | 
a great many elk in the country, but hunters have | 
driven a good many of them off since. They used to 
come down in spring from the Black Hills to the | 
north and west of here, and stay all summer and fall | 
along the Chug, and out east on the plains. They | 
scattered out in summer to breed their calves, and | 
then in the fall came together in good-sized herds, 
and I tell you there were some old settlers among | 
the bucks; big as good-sized steers, and ugly as griz- | 
zlies when they were wounded or cornered. | 

“But the king among them was ‘Old Highflyer.’ I | 
heard the boys telling about him almost as soon as I | 
got here—a tremendous old buck, that overtopped all | 
the others by five or six inches. 

“Every boy on the range had seen him and knew 
him. They knew him by his size and by his motions. 
The first time I saw him, J knew him too; there | 
couldn’t be but one such elk in the country at a time. | 
What horns he had! | 

“The first time I saw him was during the June | 
round-up, about a month after I came here. | 
down on the Chug, about five miles below here, gath- | 
erin’ steers, and was pushing a bunch along up through 
a gap in the hills, when all at once I saw the big elk 
going at a lightning trot over a point of hill straight | 
before me. 

“He was as tall and big as a large five-year-old 
Texas steer, and his branching horns were longer and | 
wider than the biggest elk I’ve ever seeti. He got | 
out of sight before I had time to use my carbine. 

“Well, I saw him once or twice more that summer, 
and then not again till about the first of October, 








down at the Eagle’s Nest, four miles from here. That | 


was when I caught Dudad. It was the quecrest thing, 
the way that calf was caught, jammed in between 


two rocks where he’d tried to jump through, just in| 
] 


play, I expect. 





I was | 


| calf and the southern end of the crevice. 
ver was gone,—knocked out of my hand. 
“But I tell you, stranger, for a few minutes IJ 


“I'd gone down the Chug to see » | could bring in 
some maverick steers that had cu loose from a Gov- 
ernment herd, that a day or two before had been 
driven north for the forts. It was just above a 
cafion gap that we call the Eagle’s Nest. I was pok 
ing around down in there, looking for the steers, 
when I found Old Highflyer instead. 

“He was standing on the side-hill across the Chug, 
right in front of two big boulders that stuck up close 
to the edge of a quakin’ asp thicket. There was a 
cow-elk with him. She was trottin’ back and forth 
around him, acting kind of anxious and queer, while 
he stood tossing his horns up and down, scrapin’ the 
rocks now and then with a sharp scratching noise, 
and stampin’ his feet savage and nervous like. 


“They didn't notice me, they were so busy with 
their performance. I knew there was something 


that seriously disturbed them, but I couldn't make 
out what it was. My carbine was at the ranch, but 
I had a Colt six-shooter with me, and at close 
range I could handle it as well as a rifle. There was 
a little clump of quakin’ asps to the left, and between 
me and the elk, and I thought if I could just get be- 
hind that, I should be within safe shooting distance. 

“So, slipping off my pony, I led him back and tied 
him out of sight, and then began to work my way up 
the hill behind those bushes. It was slow work, for 
the hill was steep and covered with loose stones, but 
I managed to worm along without making much 
noise. 

“Well, I got up behind the bushes at last, and out 
one side where they were low, and peeked out through 
the tops. I was as careful as possible, but before I 
caught sight of the elk I heard a snort, and the next 
minute I saw them both standing, heads and ears up, 
facing my bushes. They had heard, or scented me, 
and I saw I must be quick to get a shot. 

“They was about a hundred feet away,—close enough 
range,—and I took a quick aim and pulled the trigger. 
But I wasn’t quite quick enough, for both elk whirled 
to run, and I missed my big buck. 
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“The two scurried away up the hill and 
were out of sight behind the quakin’ 
asps in no time, though I fired a couple 
of shots after them, jest for luck. Then I went 
over to the rocks to see if I could find out what 
had been going on there. 

“T rather reckoned I'd find a calf, either badly 
wounded by a mountain lion, or hurt in some 
way, but when I got round where I could see 
in between the boulders, I reckon I was about as 
surprised as if I’d been suddenly jumped at by a band 
of Sioux. 

“There was the calf, sure enough, and in the queer 
est fix. He’d probably been playin’ round the rocks 
and all of a sudden took it into his head to jump 
through between them, and was stuck there fast as a 
bear-trap could have held him. You see, the rocks 
came close together, in a kind of cone-like shape, and 
the crack between them widened away from the point 
where he was caught, and there he hung, the crack 
not being wide enough to let him through into the 
space beyond. All he could do was to kick and blat. 


| As soon as I stood above the crack he saw me and 


broke out in good earnest, bawling like a crazy thing, 
while his feet flew lige the spokes of a buggy-wheel. 

“I stood there a moment, and could not help laugh 
ing at his predicament. All at once I heard a savage 
wheeze and a clatter of hoofs, and looking back, 
saw Old Highflyer coming for me like « steam-engine. 

“He wasn’t a hundred feet away, and was coming 
with his ears laid back and his hair sticking up on 
end. But short a glimpse as I had of him, I noticed 
that his head was bloody—showing that he had been 
wounded. 

“In a second I drew my Colt. Getting a quick aim, I 
fired, and then made a spring for the crack in the 
rocks. 

“But I wasn’t quickenough. The old fellow reached 


| me before I had time to get into the crevice, and with 


one sweep of his big branching horns, struck me on 
the left hand here—you can see the scar yet. I had it 
behind me, I expect—so; and he threw me into a heap 
on the ground. 

“Only my hand was hurt, and I scrambled to my 
feet as the big critter went ploughin’ down the hill— 


| for he couldn't stop at once, he was going so swiftly 


Then I scrambled in between the rocks just as he 
turned to come back. 

“The crevice was slightly higher than my head, and 
I was in a hole, as it were, between the heels of the 
My revol 
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1 found that crack in between the boulders the most | 


uncomfortable place I was ever in. The old buck 
came rushing up, and glared at me with his big flash 
ing eyes, while the blood dropped out of his nose and 
mouth from a wound in his upper jaw. 

“Then at my side were the calf’s heels, from which 
T had not room enough to get away,—the little wretch 
raining upon me, thick and fast, kick after kick— 
thump-a-thump! thump! thump! 
too. I thought he’d drive me wild! 
hand, but I might jest as well have tried to seize the 
buck’s antlers and to hold him. But something had 
to be done, and that soon, for I felt that I should 
soon be used up unless IT could get away from that 
ealf’s heels. Lucky for me, I had a butcher-knife, 
such as most of the boys carry, ina sheath at my belt. 

“T got that out, and as the old buck threw down his 
head, making a sideling rake along the crevice with 
one horn, I struck him in the face, and the point of the 
knife took hold of the corner of his eve. 

“It was a lucky stroke. He staggered back a few 
steps, holding his head high up in the air; then he 
kind of settled back and shook his head, gave a wild 


him. 

“I got out of that place in a hurry, and found my- 
self rather used up. 1 was smarting and aching from 
the hurt on my hand and from I don’t know how 
many bruises on my back and legs. The fact is, I 
didn’t get entirely over the battering I had had for 
weeks. I was glad even to get out alive. 

“I found my revolver and managed to get to my 
pony and ride back to the ranch, where I found one 
of the boys and sent him up after the calf, which 
you've seen down at the ’dobes, for that calf was 
Dudad. 

“We've never seen Old Hightlyer since, and whether 

* gota wound from which he died, or whether he 
Was frightened off the range, we never knew.” 





Long before the ranchman had finished his story, 
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“Ed” had set the bucket of milk at my feet. The 
“boys” positively refused pay for the milk, and after 


where I was found fault with for “gassing” 
with the cow-men. F. W. 
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For the Companion. 


AFRAID OF CATS. 


Some people have an unaccountable antipathy for 
certain objects. They are apparently unable to con. 
trol the feeling. No power of reason aids them to 
overcome what, in another person, seems mere fool 
ishness and nervousness. 

The object held in abhorrence may be a cat, a dog, 
© mouse, or a snake, the mere sight, even suggestion, 
of which affects the person very strongly. Serious 
consequences have sometimes resulted from a desire 
to overcome or play upon this weakness, by those 
who thought it but an affectation. But this is wrong, 
and acruelty. Witness the following instance : 


a party of friends at a hotel. 
his antipathy to cats, and thought it would be amus- 


eat into the dining-room while they were at dinner. 

At a given signal, one of the waiters quietly brought 
in a cat, unseen by the general, and the first that he 
knew, the cat was climbing in his lap. 

General Robertdau turned pale, dropped his knife 
and fork, faintly exclaimed, “A cat!” 
in his chair in a spasm. 

All present were greatly alarmed, and immediate 
measures were taken to revive the fainting man. The 
dinner was forgotten. Finally he came out of the fit, 


disturbance. 
The gentleman who had thus played on the gen 





Yes, and it hurt | 


“I tried to catch the little brute’s legs with my right | 


such an act, had he known his friend would have been 
so affected. 

The general said it was a weakness over which he 
had no control; that he had tried vainly to over. 
come his repugnance to cats, and he would rather any 
time face the cannon’s mouth or point of the bayonet 
than have a cat near him. 


Jo <> 
For the Companion, 
NEW YORK NEWSPAPER REPORTERS. 
I. 


The universally accepted idea of a newspaper re- 
porter is that he is an impudent, dissolute person, who 
wanders over the city until he finds some piece of 


| news,—no matter of what character, provided it* will 


| out in very bad English. 


find readers. This he takes to his office, and writes 


Like many other generally 


| accepted conceptions of men whose business brings 
| them into public notice, this is not a correct one. 


squeal, and shot away as fast as his legs could take | 








thanking them, I carried my treasure back to camp, | 
so long | 


Brigadier-General Robertdau was once dining with | quarantine station in The 
Some one had heard of | 


ing to play a trick on him, and so planned to bring a | 


and fell back | 


Not only are a majority of newspaper reporters 
upon our most influential metropolitan papers men of 
education and of culture, but their work is systema- 
tized and gathered through organized channels of 
investigation. 

The work of the reporter is given him by the chief 
of the local news department of the journal with 
which he is connected, who is known as the City Edi- 
tor. The duties of this editor require untiring energy 
and the utmost diligence and application. He must 
see that his paper gives all the important and inter. 


|esting news of the city and vicinity while it is yet 


fresh, and if possible before it has been published in 
any other paper. Eternal vigilance is the price of his 
position. Every important and unimportant event in 
politics, finance, society and crime he must follow, 
and see that the reporters under him investigat: and 
present promptly for the next edition of his paper. 

The City Editor of a great New York daily has 
the whole city under observation, as well as Brook. 
lyn, Jersey City and the adjoining country for fifty 
miles around. He assigns one reporter to each police 
court. Men are also detailed to each of the other 

courts, civil and criminal, from the District Courts to 
the Supreme Bench. 

Animportant bureau of news-gathering is the head- 
quarters of the police department. Two men from 
ach newspaper are kept watching the returns of this 
department day and night. Each of these journals 
has rooms in a building directly opposite the police 
headquarters in Mulberry Street, where the strictest 
observation is kept upon all criminal, matters. 

If a murder or a crime of any kind is committed in 
any part of the city, it is at once rey orted by the po- 
lice officer in whose patrol it occurred to the police 
station of his precinct. Thence it tele. 
graphed to police headquarters. 

A record of every event of this kind is made on a 
“blotter” in the reporter’s room at headquarters. The 
moment this information is obtained, the reporter 
starts out to hunt up the facts. He may have a whole 
day in which to make his investigations, or he may 
have only an hour; perhaps but half an hour. 

Whenever a fire breaks out in any part of the city, 
or an accident occurs, an alarm is at once sent to 
police headguarters. The same transmission strikes 
a similar alayn in the reporters’ building opposite. 
Ten seconds after it has sounded,—be it midday or 
midnight,—twenty men, representing all the papers 
in the city, burst out of the door and disappear in the 
direction of the fire. They get there very often be- 
fore the engines. 

If the victim of an accident is carried to the hospi- 
tal, the reporter visits the' place where the sufferer 
was injured, and ascertains how he was hur‘, and then 
goes to the hospital and learns his condition. 

In order that nothing of this sort shall escape no- 
tice, reporters are sent out after midnight to all the 
police-stations and hospitals from Harlem to the Bat- 
tery; for, as most of the papers go to press between 
half-past two and half-past three o’clock in the morn. 
ing, there would be a perceptible loss of time while 
waiting for information to get to police headquarters. 
Even five minutes makes an important difference in a 
newspaper office at two o’clock in the morning. 
Another bureau of criminal news is the coroner’s 
office. Any sudden death under suspicious or extraor 
dinary circumstances is at once reported to the coro 
ner and registered for the reporters who cover that 

| office. They investigate every case for themselves, or 
| report it to their city editors for their judgment. 
much for the news obtained through the departments 
of justice. 

| Each newspaper has also a reporter who calls daily 
| at the offices of all the city officials, from the Mayor 
and Controller down, and learns of any important 
news that occurs in their departments. 

Another visits the Sheriff, the District Attorney 
and the county officials, and one zeulously watches 
the City Hall, where a large room is furnished with 
desks and tables for reporters. 

A reporter “covers” the post-office and the Federal 
court in that building, and obtains any important 
news there. Another spends the day among the ex. 
changes and brokers in Wall Street, to keep the pub- 
lic posted on financial affairs, and one man’s sole duty 
| is to keep a look-out on the water-front for marine 
| news of any kind. 

Other reporters visit the various municipal depart- 
| ments,—the Department of Parks, of Public Works, 
of Charities and Correction. One man is kept at the 
Narrows to telegraph any 
important of ne wly arrived trans - Atlantic 
| steamers; another visits all the theatres each night,— 
| not to criticise the play, that comes under another de- 
| partment of the paper,—but to learn of any impor- 

, or 


is at once 


So 


news 


| tant changes in the cast of a performance to ob- 

| tain any interesting information pertaining to the 

| Stage. The reporters also visit all the leading hotels 
to get the names of prominent men from all over the 
world, from the hotel registers. 

| From a great many of these places no information 

| worth printing is obtained once a year, but a news. 
paper takes no risk of being “left”? on any matter of 
news. The large newspapers have each a reporter in 


and shuddered as he looked around for the object of | Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark and Paterson, who 


does not report at the office, but sends in his “copy” 
by a messenger. Besides these out-of-town men, re- 


eral’s weakness was profuse in apologies, declaring | porters are kept by each paper,—one on Long Island, 
that he would have lost his right arm rather than do] one on Staten Island, and one to travel daily in 
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Westchester County, up the Hudson between | 
Sing-Sing and New York, to obtain the news 
from those places. 

But all these are merely the routine reporters, 
who do the same work each day. Besides these, 
there are the men who do “general work,” as it is 
called,—who are sent to religious meetings and | 
prize-fights ; who interview great men and women ; 
who attend funerals ; who obtain obituary sketches 
of men of prominence, 
whether living or dead; 
who write sketches of street 
occurrences ; attend impor- 
tant trials in the courts; 
report sermons and lec- 


| 
| 


|, Nuty ce 


(oaranr 
\ To 


NEW YORK NEWSPAPER RE 


tures and hangings; investigate rumors, and do | 
a thousand and one other kinds of work that goes 

towards filling the local columns of the great 

dailies with current intelligence. 

If a well-known citizen is dangerously ill, a re- | 
porter is sent to some friend or relative of the | 
suffering man, to obtain the main facts of his life, 
for an obituary sketch, in case the man should die. 
If the sick man recovers, the sketch is written and 
put in type, with blanks left for the date of his 
death, when it occurs at some future day. Then 
a proof-sheet of the article is filed away in the 
obituary department of the paper, known among 
newspaper men as ‘the graveyard,” and retained 
until the prominent citizen does die. 

In these ‘“‘graveyards” of the great newspapers, 
there are kept obituary sketches of the most 
prominent men and women of the world, ready to 
be filled in with the date of death and published 
as soon as the subject of the sketch, as must hap- 
pen sooner or later, is claimed by the King of Ter- 
rors. 


When a noted citizen is dangerously ill, a re- 
porter keeps watch for his death each night, until 
the paper goes to press. Should the death take 
place, the reporter telegraphs at once to his city 
editor; the blanks in the obituary sketch are filled 
in, and the sketch of the man’s life appears in the 
paper the next morning. Commodore Vanderbilt's 
last illness was so long, and his death so linger- 
ing, that the newspapers hired a room for their 
reporters in the vicinity of his residence, and dur- | 
ing his illness the old man sent jocose messages 
to the men who were waiting for his death. | 

When a great accident occurs in the city, such, | 
for instance, as the crush on the East-River bridge 
after it was first opened to the public, when thir- 
teen persons were killed, a number of reporters | 
are sent out to work on the case. Each reporter | 
is detailed to give only one portion of the account 
that shall appear in the next morning’s paper. 

For example: When the East-River Bridge 
tragedy took place, one man was directed to ob- 
tain such information as would enable him to give 
the introduction to the sketch, and a general de- 
scription of the tragical scene at the time of its 
occurrence. There his work ended. 

Another reporter was detailed to ascertain mi- 
niutely the cause of the accident. This he was to 
do, and nothing more. <A third was sent to the 
police station, where the dead were carried, to 
deseribe the sad scenes there. Another reporter 
was detailed to visit the hospitals where the 
wounded were, and to ascertain late at night their 
condition and chances for recovery. 





Among five or six other reporters was divided 
the list of names of the dead and wounded who 
had been carried to their homes; and that list, 
which comprised names from all over New York, 
Brooklyn and Jersey City, was absolutely verified 
by a personal visit to the home of each victim. 
Two reporters were sent out to interview as many 
eye-witnesses of the tragedy as could be found, 
and to give each man’s description of the scene 
as it appeared to him. 

The different sections of the article were then 
sriven to the City Editor, who joined them together 
in their proper sequence. In this way each paper | 


the next morning had a long and a reasonably 
accurate description of the tragedy. 

Reporters are a recognized institution in New 
York. The value and importance of their labor 


desolation. The most redoubtable London mobs 
of the past have never been able to unseat a sover- 
eign or to establish a minister in power, but they 
have sometimes exercised an influence on the 


| thousand to forty thousand men, gathered in the 


| similar assemblages of men in Paris, for in the 


is universally conceded. Each prominent church 
has its reporters’ table, where are all accommoda- 
tions for the men of the pencil. Senate commit- 


course of events. 

Wat Tyler, at the head of his stormy mob of 
Kentishmen, dealt a severe blow at the old system 
of serfdom on English land, which never was so 
rigidly enforced after his rising as it had been 
before. Jack Cade’s revolt, in the next century, 
achieved less, perhaps, but even that uprising was 
followed by milder laws relating to the laborers. 

The mob which, about twenty years ago, assem- 
bled in Hyde Park, and tore down the railings, 
aroused English statesmen to the fact that the 
people were resolved to have an extended suffrage ; 
while the mob which, some years later, gathered 
around Westminster Hall, and clamorously de- 
manded that the proposal to tax match-boxes 
should be withdrawn, caused the ministry to 
abandon that proposal in haste. 

In the same manner the recent mob, deplorable 
and revolting as were its excesses and violence, 
has already awakened the English people to a 
vivid sense of the fact that very widespread and 
very bitter distress prevails among their laboring 
people. 

Within a week after its occurrence a million 
dollars had been subscribed in London alone for 
the relief of the poor workmen out of employ- 
ment, and their starving families; and a Parlia- 
mentary committee had set at work inquiring into 
the causes of the prevailing distress, and the way 
to relieve it. 
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CONTENTMENT. 


Come, for the soft, low sunlight calls, 
We lose the pleasant hours; 

°Tis lovelier than these cottage walls— 
That seat among the flowers. 

And I will learn of thee a prayer, 

To Him who gave a home so fair, 

A lot so blest as ours— 

The God who made, for thee and me, 
This sweet lone isle amid the sea. 





—Bryant, 
————_——+o——— 
, , NERVOUS PROSTRATION IN YOUNG 
tees, commercial organiz- GIRLS. 


ations, charitable and be- 
nevolent, public and pri- 
vate institutions, lectur- 
ers, speakers, associations, 
and meetings of all kinds are careful to send in- 
vitations to their proceedings to every newspaper 
in the city, in order that they may secure a 
historian of their transactions. 

Every public entertainment has a committee to 
take care of the “members of the press” who 
shall be present, and all public exhibitions have 
each a ‘press agent,” who makes himself agreea- 
ble to the reporters and gives them all the infor- 
mation they want, and generally a great deal more. 

Further facts will be given in the next issue. 

? F. MARSHALL WHITE. 
— +e, 
SELF-CONTROL. 


Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
— Tennyson, 


It is perhaps due to the hurried life of the Nine- 
PORTERS. teenth Century that nervous prostration has be- 
Did any of our grandmothers ever have it? Did 
our great-aunts leave vacant seats by the fireside, 
while they went off to Florida or Bermuda to give 
their tired nerves rest ? 

Just now one family has abandoned the city and 
gone into the country for a time, in order that the 
bright and charming eldest daughter of the house 
may have rest and recuperate her exhausted ner- 
vous energy. 

In another case the daughter has gone away by 
herself to seek her nerves and her health in the 
quiet of a rural retreat in Vermont. So common 
is the malady that it is known in society slang as 
“N. P.;” and there are two or three hospitals near 
Boston where no other patients are received than 
those who are suffering from it. 

That some women should break down nervously 
from a long combination of much brain-work and 
much society, is not so strange; but why should 
girls of from eighteen to twenty-two find out that 
they have nerves at all? 

Surely, it argues something wrong in our sys- 
tem of living. Life—the life of to-day—reminds 
one of starting to run down a hill. You go faster 
and faster, until the very momentum of your own 
speed so impels you that you must either rush on 
madly, or fall helpless. A girl must learn lan- 
guages, music,—if she has the tip of an ear for it, 
—drawing, and dancing, very likely; and must 
be well-dressed and well-mannered. 

Science lies in wait for her. All sorts of ologies 
spread their nets. Yet, after all, days are not 
selves of the occasion to make fiery speeches, and | elastic. In each one there are precisely twenty- 
to denounce the existing state of English society. | four hours and no more; and into these twenty- 

A third element consisted, no doubt, of the | four hours every energy is bent to compress forty- 
most brutal, ruffianly and criminal section of the | eight hours of work. 

London population, who swarmed out of the The poor girl lives in a whirl. 


——_——_+~@>—___—__ 
LONDON MOBS. 
A great mob, variously estimated at from ten 


central part of London on the 8th of February, 
and for three hours successfully defied the guar- 
dians of public order. 

This mob comprised three different elements. 
The cause of its gathering was a meeting of dis- 
tressed and half-starving working-people, who 
assembled to make a “demonstration” and to 
call public attention to their deplorable condition. 
To these were added a large number of “social- 
ists” and political agitators, who availed them- 





She has not a 


| slums of Smithfield and Drury Lane to swell the | moment to think. Sleep forsakes her. Of blessed 


ranks of the violent and disaffected. | restfulness she knows nothing. In an extreme 
In presence of the mob the police proved to be | case, she dies,—as died, lately, one of the loveli- 
powerless, and the rioters for some time had their | est and brightest girls in Washington, who had 
own way in Pall Mall, Regent Street, and Trafal-| been doing social duty enough for three girls, at 
gar Square. The window panes of many shops, | least. 
clubs and private houses were broken, one private In a less extreme case the peor, pretty rosebud, 
house was broken into and pillaged, and several | unduly forced to hurried bloom, withers, grows 
jewelry and dry-goods shops were quickly emptied | pale, becomes all one nervous tremor, and then 
of their wares. runs away, to live for a while with quiet, unhurry- 
Yet, strange to say, amid all this long-continued ing Nature, happy, indeed, if it be not too late for 
storm of lawless fury and excitement, not a sin- | this placid and restful companionship to bring her 
gle human life was taken, nor was a single person | healing. 
even seriously injured. Despite the traditional} This kind of illness among girls is becoming 
roughness and brutality of the untrained British | fearfully common. A charming bride lately went 
nature, this has, indeed, nearly always been a through the marriage ceremony with only two or 
characteristic of London mobs, which, while | three witnesses, because of a sudden break-down 
they have pillaged, burned, demolished, and rev- | in her health, after all her preparations had been 
elled sometimes in hideous, drunken debauchery, | made for a grand wedding. She had had nervous 
have usually seemed inclined to spare human life. | prostration two years before, in consequence of a 
There have been many fierce and formidable | too-exciting New York season, and the toils and 
mobs in London in the course of centuries, but | cares of providing her wedding outfit had reduced 





never once has a mob succeeded in getting the her to helplessness again; so that she begins her | 


complete upperhand in that great metropolis. | married life already an invalid. 
After a brief season of riotous violence, the Lon-| A girl’s life is not in the abundance of even her 


don mobs have always succumbed at last to the | intellectual possessions; and a knowledge of lan- | 
| guages and of ologies may be bought too dear. | 


forces of law and order. 
In this respect they have had less power than No possible acquirement can outweigh the worth 


| of a sound mind in a sound body; and there will 


latter city mobs have overthrown governments, | be hope for our girls when they are tanght to feel 
altered political systems, enthroned fanatics in | that the important thing is not what they aegure, 
office, and instituted terrible reigns of terror and | but what they are. 


come one of the prevailing diseases of the time. | 


To live simply and contentedly, striving to please 
God rather than to please man, to de rather than 
to seem, and to do to-day the duties of to-day, 
and not those of to-morrow,—this is the secret of 
living well and long. 

—_——__+or—_______ 
FORGOTTEN! 


A lady from California, travelling through the East. 
ern States, was present, a few months ago, at a State 
dinner in Washington, at which the wife and daugh- 
ter of the Secretary of State occupied the highest 
positions next to the sister of the President. The 
table was decorated with pink roses, the draperies 
were pink, the ladies wore gowns the color of the 
roses. There was an incessant sparkle of wit and 
clever repartee. The stranger was much impressed 
by the peculiar airy grace, the brilliancy and gayety 
of the scene. 

She returned to Washington in six weeks and was 
invited to another dinner. Mr. Bayard’s wife and 
daughter both were dead, and had been laid to rest in 
the old church-yard at Wilmington. The other guests 
were the same. The roses were red, now, the gowns 
of the ladies crimson; but that was the only change. 
There were the same joyous faces, the same gay jest- 
ing, the same laughter. 

The stranger remembered Rip Van Winkle’s sad 
ery when he returns to his native village and finds his 
place filled,— 

“Are we so soon forgot when we are gone?” 

One of the most pathetic of French ballads is the 
song of Constance as she gayly dresses herself for the 
ball at the French Ambassador’s, where she is to meet 
her lovers and friends and to be the queen of the 
revels. Her light dress is blown against the flame of 
a lamp, and she dies before the hour when she was to 
go. The news reaches her companions at the ball. 

“They cry, ‘Poor Constance!’ And they dance until 
morning.” 

One of the most tragic incidents in Longfellow’s 
poems is the coming back of the ghosts to their old 
home to find that there is no longer room for them at 
the table or the hearth. 

There is hardly a subject on which young and imag- 
inative people expend more melancholy reflection 
than this, of the brief memory which will follow them 
when they are gone; and with less reason. They 
need not be forgotten. In gay, fashionable society, 
where the sole and avowed object is amusement, it is 
natural that one who, ,being dead, can no longer 
amuse, should be thrust promptly out of sight. 

But the real world should not be judged by this 
false and factitious stage scenery. In actual life, 
the man or woman who is earnest in thought and 
action will be remembered and exert a powerful in- 
fluence for good or evil long after death. The sincere 
man, whether he be the leader of a nation or a vil- 
lage, strikes a sledge-hammer blow in the world which 
echoes through many generations. 

The memory of a loving, pious woman, whether she 
be Madame Guyon or a nameless pauper in the alms- 
house, will linger long in other lives, like spilled per- 
fume, making the world pleasanter and dearer as it 
rises heavenward. 

——-—_+e»—_____ 


SOCIAL THUGS. 


A stranger, who came to one of our large cities with 
letters of introduction to a family who are widely 
known for their zeal in charitable enterprises, and 
their high intellectual rank, was surprised to find in 
all of their faces a watchful, suspicious uneasiness, as 
though they were perpetually on guard against a foe. 

She was invited to be present during a reception at 
their house, and was dismayed to hear from them con- 
tinual sotto voce comments on their guests as they 
passed out of the drawing-room. 

“Could anything be more grotesque than poor 
Q—’s coat?”’ 

“The S——s wear their shabby velvet gowns this 
winter.” 

“So that is C——?” (a great reformer). 
horrible nasal twang!” 

One old clergyman whose piety and gentleness made 
him beloved by all the world, they ridiculed because 
his French accent was old-fashioned; they found a 
limp in the leg of a motherly old friend, and accused 
her pretty little daughter of affectation. In a word, 
the whole family possessed that most dangerous gift, 
a keen sense of the ridiculous, and used it with as lit- 
tle scruple as a savage does his poisoned arrows. 

Their guest took her leave in terror, knowing that 
she left her character in merciless hands. “It is no 
wonder,” she said, “that they are watchful and sus- 
picious. The man who gives scratches or stabs always 
expects to be attacked.” 

Timorous, ill-natured people, such as these, limit 
their assaults to the personal petty defects of those 
who surround them. But there are bolder men and 
women of the same species who delight in dealing fa- 
tal blows at character. Carlyle, with all his genius, 
was one of these assassins. The more exalted and 
beloved the man, the more vigor he threw into a 
savage attack upon him. 

The Thugs of India sacrifice their victims, whose 
bodies they leave upon the roadside, to the goddess of 
murder. But it is to a worse power that these civil- 
ized Thugs sacrifice, when they aim to destroy the 
reputation, the character and the happiness of their 
victims. 


“What a 


———<@>——___—_——_—_ 
LINCOLN AND GRANT. 


A significant chapter of unpublished history was 
given lately in Philadelphia by Colonel Alexander 
| M’Clure, in his personal reminiscences of President 
Lincoln. Coionel M’Clure has been for thirty years 
| a political leader in Pennsylvania, and exercised an 
|important influence upon the action of that State 
during the Civil War. 
| To illustrate Mr. Lincoln’s shrewdness of insight 
| into the characters of other men, and his firm reliance 
in a crisis upon his own judgment, he related the fol- 
lowing anecdote : 

It was during a period in the war when public con- 
| fidence was greatly shaken in General Grant. He 

was acensed of incapacity and of habitual drunken- 
ness. Colonel M’Clure was chairman of a committee 
| of the leading men in Pennsylvania who were sent to 
| Washington to urge his removal. 
They had an interview with the President, and 
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stated forcibly the objections to General Grant, and 
the danger to the country in leaving the conduct of 
the war in the hands of a man of habits so unsettled. 

Mr. Lincoln heard them with profound attention, 
not interrupting their argument by a word, and when 
they had finished, remained lost in thought for some 
moments. He then said,— 

“Gentlemen, this is nothing new. I have received 
these protests from every part of the North. The 
men upon whose wisdom and judgment I am accus- 
tomed to rely urge me, as you have done, to remove 
General Grant. But,” rising from his seat, and lower- 
ing his voice as he always did when agitated, “I shall 
not remove him. Whether the charges against him 
are true or not, I shall not remove him. He fights. 
He is the one general in command, who, in my opin- 
ion, can bring the war to a close.” 

On that day the future not only of General Grant, 
but of the country, rested on the judgment of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and the event proved that his judgment 
was shrewd and correct. 


— er 


A NAUTICAL “BULL.” 

Even “grim-visaged war” smiles now and then at 
the absurdities of which he is the occasion. One 
evening, while Admiral Porter’s fleet was anchored 
inside Cape Fear River, a “contraband” paddled his 
canoe alongside of the Malvern, the flag-ship, and 
informed the admiral that the enemy would send 
down that night a powerful ram and torpedo-vessel. 

As the admiral had been looking for rams and tor- 
pedo-boats during three years of service, and had 
never seen one, he thanked his stars, and gave such 
orders as he thought would result in the capture of 
the assailants. He was just going to bed, when shouts, 
words of command, and pistol-shots attracted his at- 
tention. The river was alive with boats dashing to 
the scene of conflict. 

“There he goes!” ‘Head him off! “Here he 
comes!” “Give him a volley!’ were shouted by the 
different crews, accompanied by the firing of muskets 
and pistols. The vessels above the flag-ship began 
firing howitzers. 

“That is sheer folly!” said the admiral to his flag- 
Officer, Capt. Breese. ‘They will never capture the 
thing in this way. Why don’t they board and foul 
her screw with a net, as I ordered them to do? Jump 
into the boat, pull up there, and tell them to board 
the thing, whatever it is, at all hazards.” 

The captain shoved off, and in five minutes the 
strange vessel seemed to be coming down on the flag- 
ship. 

“Look out!’ was shouted from the boat. ‘Give it 
to him!” Then a volley of musketry and three cheers 
followed. 

“Here he comes! and all the boats after him!’ 
shouted the lookout. “We've got him! Tie on to 
him! Double-bank him with boats!” were heard 
from the pursuers. 

“Take the enemy in tow, and stop your noise!” 
shouted the officer in command of the boats. Capt. 
Breese returned alongside of his flag-ship. 

“Well, sir, we got him!” said he. 

“And a time they had of it,’’ answered the admiral. 
“Why didn’t those fellows do as I told them—jam his 
screw with the nets?” 

“He hadn’t any screw, sir,” replied the captain. 

“What had he then?” 

“It was something worse than a ram, sir,’ said the 
captain, laughing. “It was the biggest bull I ever 
saw. He was swimming across the channel when he 
was first espied. I don’t wonder they took him for a 
torpedo-boat, he got through the water at such a 
rate!” 

“A bull!” exclaimed the admiral. ‘So I am not to 
see a ram after all!” and he went to his stateroom 
laughing over war’s absurd episode. 





—_+@>—- 
LIFE-CARS. 


In a little gray house with a red roof, which stands 
on a desolate stretch of beach in Ocean County, New 
Jersey, there hangs an oval iron case which has a 
singular history. The house is a station of the Life- 
Saving Service, and the case is the first life-car ever 
used in the world. Its story is as follows: 

After the organization of the Life-Saving Service 
as a branch of the Government, in 1871, its inspectors 
visited every part of the coust to examine into the 
condition of the station-houses and their equipments. 

One of these officers was on the New Jersey coast 
during a heavy storm, when a ship was driven on the 
bar. He saw the desperate efforts of the surfmen 
to reach her in their heavy life-boat. They at last suc- 
ceeded, and took off as many of the passengers as the 
boat would hold, but in returning, it was swamped by 
the furious breakers, and rescued and rescuers were 
washed into the sea. 

For weeks and months afterwards the inspector 
went about like a man distraught, intent on devising 
a model for a boat which should be at once light 
enough to handle in such seas, and heavy enough not 
to be overturned by them. The problem was so diffi- 
cult that he was in despair. But one day he startled 
his companions by exclaiming, “Swing it on a cable, 
and put a lid to it!” 

The idea was at once carried out. This life-car was 
made,—an oval, air-tight case closed by a lid which 
screws down, and hung by iron rings on a cable ex- 
tended from the shore to the ship. On the first day it 
was used, two hundred persons escaped in it from the 
Ayrshire, a vessel wrecked off the New Jersey coast. 

These cars, of an improved shape, are now to be 
found in every life-saving station. But this old bat- 
tered veteran is regarded with a touching pride and 
affection by the brave surfmen. 

“She has done good work in the world,” they say; 
an epitaph which we would all be glad to share with 
the life-car. 








TRANSPOSITION. 

There are orators who so transpose their quotations 
that they call to mind the hired girl in ‘‘Neighbor 
Jackwood,” who shouted, “Hail, King of the cows! 
The Jews are coming!” 

There is a similar story of a call-boy at an English 
inn, who was told to knock at the door of the bishop 
who was passing the night in the house, and to reply 
to his question, ‘““‘Who’s there?” with the formula, 
“The boy, my lord.” 








But so embarrassed was he, that his response really 
was, “The lord, my boy!” 

A New York lawyer, who had been public prosecu- 
tor, was once called upon to eulogize a dead judge 
ata meeting of the bar. The lawyer, who was fa- 
mous for mixing up his quotations, closed his speech 
with this blundering transposition : 

“He has gone where the weary cease from troub- 
ling, and the wicked are at rest.” 

“Don’t blame the ex-district attorney,” said Oakey 
Hall. ‘He has so often suffered weariness from oth- 
ers’ wickedness that he has unconsciously converted 
the very term wicked.” 
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AS OTHERS SEE US. 


Even gods and heroes in pagan mythology had each 
a vulnerable point, and, unfortunately, ordinary be- 
ings share that drawback to complete happiness. 
None of us are so perfectly equipped for social war- 
fare that our fellow-creatures can find nothing ridicu- 
lous about us. Therefore it behooves us to remember 
that we live in glass houses, and by no means can 
afford to throw stones. Mr. Robert Owen, in describ- 
ing a journey across the Alps, which he took with his 
sisters and a friend, records the salutary lesson re- 
ceived by some of the party. 


On crossing the Jura, he says, we walked much, to 
enjoy the pure air and grand scenery, and the carriage 
slowly followed at some distance. The professor and 
myself were engaged in some interesting discussion, 
my sisters walking on in advance of us. They were 
dressed in the English fashion of the time, and, I 
think, wore riding-habits and hats, expecting to travel 
on mules at some part of the day. 

They passed, in the course of their walk, an ordi- 
nary house where three young women, dressed in the 
fashion of their own country, were standing at the 
door. We were so far behind that we did not appear 
to these natives to belong to the ladies whom they 
had just seen, and they were making merry over tie 
odd appearance of the strangers. 

“Did you ever see such frightful dresses?” said one. 

“How can people think of wearing them?” cried 
another. 

We went on and soon joined our advance party, 
when we were greeted with the exclamation,— 

“Did you ever see such frights as those women we 
have just passed? How can people so disfigure them- 
selves !”” 

My sisters were then inexperienced travellers, and 
had not seen a 1” variety of foreign costumes. 

“Yes,” I replied, “we saw them, and heard their 
strongly expressed surprise at the frights who had 
just passed. They were exceedingly merry over the 
strange figures you had made of yourselves.” 

This was a lesson which they never afterwards for- 
got. 








THEY WERE TWINS. 


Patience is a virtue which needs to be exercised by 
the sagacious attorney—at times—as well as by hum- 
bler folks. After many obtuse witnesses had appeared 
in a certain case, the “learned counsel for the plain- 
tiff’? was amazed to see the Irish wife of a Dutchman 
take her place on the stand, with an absurd little 
mannikin in grotesque breeches clinging to each 
hand. 


“Now, Mrs. Oldfather,”’ said the lawyer, in wheed- 
ling tones, ‘“‘what do you know about this case?” 

“Well, yer Honor, I know that the day of the 
diffickilty my little Jimmy wuz took down wid the 
mazles, an’ pore little Mikey had the gittar in his hid 
that bad that I feared congisten of the brain” —— 

“Oh yes, madam, certainly; but what do you know 
about this case? For example’—— 

“Jist have a little patience, yer Honor, an’ I’ll be 
afther tellin’ ye. The day that the diffickilty hap- 
pened, me little Jimmy broke out wid bunches of ma- 
zles ez big ez a dinner-plate, sor, an’ little Mike had 
the gittar”—— 

“Yes! yes!’ (impatiently) “but tell us about the 
case. Those little chaps aren’t witnesses, are they?’’ 
(with cutting sarcasm). 

‘Witnesses! Thim b’ys! I don’t know what you 
mane, sor! This is little Mikey Oldfather, an’ this is 
little Jimmy Oldfather; an’ they’re niver witnesses at 
all! They’re twins, sor!” 

“That will do, madam,” said the learned counsel. 


44> 
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“EXCELSIOR.” 


Many admirers of Longfellow will be interested to 
learn that the idea of this popular poem was sug- 
gested to the author by the lofty sentiments contained 
in a letter which he received from his friend Charles 
Sumner. In a letter which the poet himself wrote to 
another of his friends, Mr. C. K. Tuckerman, he tells 
how this idea was developed in his mind; and he gives, 
in plain prose, the intended lesson of the piece: 


The hero passes through the Alpine village, through 
the rough, cold paths of the world, where the peas- 
ants cannot understand him, and where his watch. 
word is in an “unknown tongue.” He disregards the 
happiness of domestic peace, and sees the glacier, his 
fate, before him. He disregards the warning of the 
old man’s wisdom and the fascinations of woman’s 
love. He answers to all, “Higher yet!” 

The monks of St. Bernard are the representatives 
of religious forms and ceremonies, and with their oft- 
repeated prayer mingles the sound of his voice, telling 
them there is something higher than forms and cere- 
monies. Filled with these aspirations, he perishes 
without having reached the perfection he longed for; 
and the voice heard in the air is the promise of im- 
mortality and progress ever upward. 





or 





EVIL REMEMBRANCE, 


“Give a dog a bad name, and hang him,” says the 
proverb; and Shakespeare makes Mare Antony de- 
clare that “The evil that men do, lives after them.” 
Although it has been of late asserted that William 
Tell is a mythical hero, and that no such tyrant as 
Gessler ever commanded the shooting of the apple, 
still the ill name of the latter exerts a powerful influ- 
ence over the Swiss population about Lake Geneva. 


Baron von Gessler, a Russian nobleman, who never 
dreamed that the detested “landvogt” of Schiller’s 
lay had a place on his family tree, lately hired a 
at to cross, with some friends, from Brunnen to 
the Rutli. During the passage, one of the party 
chanced to address the young nobleman by his name. 
The boatman stared with horror. He dropped his oar 
for a moment, and then said to the astonished com- 


any,— 
. “f would not have a Gessler in my boat for a hun- 
dred francs!” 

In spite of all entreaties and attempted explana- 
tions, he turned the head of the boat and rowed to 
the land, and insisted that the supposed descendant 
of Gessler should disembark. 


4 
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“How do you define ‘black as your hat’?” said a 
schoolmaster to one of his pupils. ‘Darkness that 
may be e felt,” replied the youthful wit. 
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A Good Cup of Cocoa is easily had, if you will but 
procure the Breakfast Cocoa manufactured by W. Baker 
& Co., of Boston. It is pleasant, nutritious, and invig- 
orating, is warranted absolutely pure, and can be pur- 
chased at any grocer’s, [Adr. 














The luster of fine linen rapidly becomes 
impaired by washing them with soap con- 
taining too much alkali, which cuts the fiber, 
so roughens and destroys the finish. The 
Ivory Soap contains no free alkali, so its 
use insures “snowy linen of glossy beauty.” 


Wheat Baking Powder 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL (First Prize) at 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION OVER 
ALL COMPETITORS. 

a contains no injurious ingre- 

le 





It leaves no deleterious sub- 
stances in the bread, as all pure 
grape Cream of Tartar and Alum 

‘owders do. 

It restores to the Flour the 
highly important constituents 
rejected in the bran of the 


eat. 
It makes a better and lighter 
biscuit than any other Baking 


f 
| TRADE MARK 





— Powder. 
Samples sent free on application. 
MARTIN KALBFLEISCH’S SONS, 
Established 1829, NEW YORK. 


$250 Prize 


For the best design for an adver- 
tisement of the 


WATERBURY WATCH. 


For particulars, look at the last 
cover page of the Thanksgiving 
Number of the YOUTH’S COM- 
PANION, or send to the 

WATERBURY WATCH CO., 

52 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 


ACENTS 


WANTED 
FOR THE 











rot: STEAM 
Active, honest persons, all ort WASHER 
country, with or without team. 


John R. Dodge, Jr., Jeweler, Normal, Ill., writes: “You 
ask what I think of the Washer I bought last summer. 
Ist. It is the best machine ever invented by man. 2d. We 
have just as good dinners on Monday as on any other day. 
3d. If you run short, you can not buy ours for $1000.” 

Mrs. Hauck, of St. Joseph, Ill., writes: “I would not 
take $50 for mine. My washing was on the line at eight 
o’elock this morning. 

r. G, Jacques, St. Ignace, Mich., writes: ‘Formerly 
it took the washerwoman from 7, A. M., to 5, P. M.; now 
from 7, A. M., to 10.30, A.M.” Mrs. A. W. Morrison, of 
Longview, Tex., writes: “Itisa treasure. It makes the 
white lady independent of the colored washerwoman.” 

I will ship a sample to those desiring an agency on a 
week’s trial on liberal terms. It is a great labor, clothes 
and soap saver, and pays capable agents big money. In- 
trinsic merit makes it a phenomenal success. Write for 


rticulars. J. WORTH, Box BOSTON, 
ASS.; Box 1933, NEW YORK CITY; or Box 
5006, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





CLUB 
ORDERS 


E wish we could impress upon every reader of the 
YOUTH’s COMPANION, who have to purchase Tea. 
and Coffee, that it would be for our mutual benefit if 
they would send their orders to us. Years ago we onig- 
inated the plan of offering Premiums of Dinner and 
Tea Sets, Silverware, etc., believing that by import- 
ing and buying these premiums from the makers in large 
quantities, we could offer to those who would get their 
friends and neighbors to join with them in ordering Tea 
and Coffee, a great deal more for their time and trouble 
than the usual 25 per cent. cash discount allowed by all 
dealers to those who buy largely, would amount to. 

Many of our Premiums would cost, if bought at re- 
tail, two or three times the amount of the cash discount, 
and in nearly every instance one-half of the amount of 
the order for which they are given. Our Premiums 
are all of the latest styles and shapes and from the best 
makers. 

Our Teas and Coffees are the best that long experi- 
ence, and we think the best judgment, will procure. 

Our prices are far below any retailer's for goods of 
the same quality. 

.For years we have been asking the readers of the 
YOUTH’s COMPANION to send for our Price and large 
Illustrated Premium List, containing cuts of our 
Premiums and full information concerning our plan of 
selling Tea and Coffee direct from first hands to con- 
sumers. 

Nearly all have done so except YOU, Will you please 
drop ape. and whether you order any goods or 
not, it will please us to know that you have read our 
advertisement. 

Below are a few testimonials, entirely unsolicited 
from those who have dealt with us, andif you should 
favor us with an order, we promise their experience 
shall be yours. 

DEPEYSTER, ST. LAW Co., N. Y., April 14, °85. 

Great London Tea Company : 

Gentlemen,—Our long looked-for barrel is at hand. 
All arrived safely; not one piece was broken. As far as 
I have heard, the Tea and Coffee give very good satis-, 
faction, and our Tea Set is much nicer than we expected. 
You may hear from us again, Respectfully yours, 

JESSIE I, THRAVES. 
Dear Sir: ADA, OHIO, April 16, 1885. 

I received your Tea and Dinner Sets all right, nothing 
broken. I am quite well pleased with the dishes and Tea 
also. Would have written sooner, had I been able. Will 
fill out another order as soon as T getable. As far as I 
have heard from others, they are —_ well pleased with 
the Tea. Iam very truly yours, Mks. M, MCGINNIS, 


F._M. Linnell : WEsT PEMBROKE, ME., Aug. 4, 85. 
Dear Sir,—Your goods ree’d July lth. Tam perfectly 
satistied that it is just what you represented it to be. 
Yours respectfully, L1ZZIE FROST, 


Great London Tea Co,: ERIE, PA., Feb. 7, 1885, 

Gentlemen,—I received the barrel of Tea and Dishe 8, 
and was highly delighted with both. Every one was per- 
fect. The Tea is excellent, so far as I have heard. Please 
accept thanks, Yours respectfully 

Mrs. Wn. JOHNSTON. 
CHARLESTON, 8. C., June 12, 1885, 
To the Great London Tea Co.,: 

Gentlemen,—L received the barrel with Tea and China 
in nice order, Please accept my thanks for your kind- 
ness and prompt attention, Hope at a future day | may 
send you a better order, I am very respectfully, 

HENRY H. BILGES, 


London Tea Co.: HoMER, N. Y., Feb. 7, 1885. 

I am happy to inform you that my Tea, Coffee and 
China came last Wednesday, beautifully packed and in 
perfect order. We were all perfectly delighted with the 

‘ea Set. Thanking you for your prompt attention to 
filling the order, and the Premium and nice Book of 
Recipes, with hearty good wishes for your continued 
success, I remain very respectfully yours, 

Mks, W. N. ALVORD. 


Sirs: INDUSTRY, KAN., March 20, 1885. 
Three or four years ago I worked for yourcompany, 
and sold quite an amount of your Tea in Illinois. It al- 
ways gave splendid satisfaction, and now we wish to try 
some more. Please send me one of your circulars, and 
oblige ELEANOR R. KIRBY. 


CANAAN CORNERS, N. Y., Aug. 25, 1885. 
Great London Tea Co.: 

Gentlemen,— Tea and Premium received safe and 
sound. Am much pleased with the Vases; and the Tea 
is same as it always is—jirst-rate. Respectfully, 

Mrs. W. BOLSTER, 


Dear Sir: BUDTOWN, BOURBON Co., Ky., Aug. 27,85. 

My Tea and China came safe, and the China was u- 
tiful, also the Tea gave entire satisfaction. I will try 
and get up another club soon, Thanking you for your 

ast favor, I beg of you to excuse my delay in answering 

o your kindness. I will try to help you again. 
Yours very respectfully, . E, JONES. 

In answer to our advertisement in the YOUTH’s Com- 
PANION, we mailed, in 1885, over 20,000 of our circulars 
and sent to COMPANION readers alone $50,000 worth of 
our goods. 

It would please us to increase our acquaintance with 
the readers of the COMPANION during the next year, and 
to all who will send us their address upon a . 
gy written, we will send our full Price and Premium 

uist. As to our reliability, we are pleased to refer to 
Messrs. Perry Mason & Co. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 


801 Washington Street, Boston. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, New York. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
Mention the YOUTH’s COMPANION. 





























ELECTRO-MAGNETIC BATTERY. 


The cut gives an accurate representation of this 
wonderful Magnetic Battery. Although simple in its 
construction, yet it produces a powerful current of 
electricity, fully as strong as some high-cost batteries. 
Many Physicians make use of the Magnetic 
Battery. There are cases of nervous affection, rheu- 
matism, neuralgia, sciatica, toothache, ete., which 
they claim can be relieved by electricity. The Bat- 
tery we offer has been manufactured expressly for us, 
and is EXTRA STRONG, and contains chemicals ready 
for immediate use. Full directions accompany each 
Battery. 

This practical instrument can also be used either in 
the school-room or at home asa means for illustrating 
principles in electricity. 


For sale by us for $1. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
Publishers of the Youth’s Companion. 


Postage and packing, 15 cts. 
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For the Companion, 


THE DYING ARCHANGEL, 
Beyond the sense or dream we know as man’s, 
In hei cits or deeps where time and space are one 
And either as the mote that specks a ray,— 

At fountain head of mystery, force and rule 
Whose funds of calm are causes of all worlds, 
Ended, begun, or yet to roll and shine, 

A being, a child of light and majesty, 

Did evil, sinned a terrible sin, and felt 

His immortality trembie, while a Voice 

Whose mandate was creation, and whose wrath 
Extinction, spake the doom he feared must fall, 














“So near wert thou to natal roots of good 

That almost thou wert I, as I was thou, 

And hence the incomparable deed devised 

Of thee, sin’s primal enemy, hath sent 

A shudder ‘mong the voids where systems wheel, 
And made the soul of order rock with threat, 
Great is thy sin, as thou, bright subaltern, 

Art great, and therefore great must be thy shame, 
Death is that shame, and yet a loftier death 
Should take thee, as befits thy place and power, 


“So shall thy passing into emptiness 
Be archangelic for its dignity, , 
As thou, archangel, shouldst in grandeur die.” 


Then he that heard with anguish, raised his eyes, 
Dark as two seas in storm, yet dared not speak, 

And while he stood, with glory and ruin each 

Blent in his mien, like some wild shattered cloud 
That lightning rends and leaves, once more the Voice: 


“Thou know’st of how among my million stars 
One beautifully beamed for centuries, yet 
Hath aged at last and nears its fated close— 
That star I love as [ loved thee, for both 
Served me in radiance as my vassals, both 
Shone the exemplars of obedience, both 

With memories of proud loyalty shall haunt 
Eternity through all iis domes and zones, 

i refore, thou, imperial in thy pain 

and of punishment, to lay 

The shadowed splendor of thy limbs and brows 
Dying upon that dying star! A world 

Of melancholy as mighty as thine own 

Shall compass thee; and while it fades and dims 
Thy spirit in unison shall wane —Farewell!” 








Then sought the archangel, plaintless and alone, 
This ancient star whose orb should be his tomb, 
Once its wide continents had swarmed with man, 
But now the torpid life of toad or worm 

Reigned sole among nude fields and acer woods, 
No beast was left; no hint of leaf on bough; 


No delicate wraith of flower; no glimpse of vine; 
Or yet, through many a year, no trill of bird; 


But all was dreariness and desuctude, 
Fatigue, affliction, languor and decay! 
The star had been a planet, allegiant 

T vast sun that glimmered at this hour 
Wan as a wasted ember from its heaven, 
In bends of rivers that had shrunk to stred 
On coasts of seas that flashed a glassy gray, 
Phantoms of cities reared their roofs and towers, 

With streets that swept through mouldering palaces; 
With monstrous parks, where crumbling statues loomed ; 
With temples, mausoleums and monuments 

In pathos of debasement; with long wharves 

Where sick, monotonous ripples ever lapped 

On towering hulls of rotted ships that once 

Had scorned the ire of tempests; nay, with all 

To attest a race of such magnificence, 

Dominion, empire and supremacy 

As knowledge wed to wisdom nobly breeds, 











Then, drooping low, the accursed Archangel spake: 
“Ostar, I Knew thee in thy luminous prime, 

And loved thee not alone that thou wert fair, 

But for the attainments and the vietories 
Wrought of thy peoples, till they rose like gods! 
For slowly did they climb, while wons passed, 
From brutish aims to deeds of golden worth, 

I watched and loved their leaders of high thought, 
Their stealthy change of laws from vile to pure, 
Their conquests over tyrannies and wrongs, 
Their agonies, hopes, rebellions; and, at last, 

The white dawn of their peace! But most of all 

1 loved, © star, the poets upon thy sphere, 

And found in these melodious prophecy 

Of dreams thy future waited to fulfil. 

But now thy future and thy past are one, 

And I, who am fallen from immortality, 

Shall rob thy dissolution, to my joy, 

Of death’s worst pang, being come to lay myself 
In thee as in a sepulchre sublime!” 


So, while the dimness gathered gloom, and night 
That had no morning shrouded these lone lands, 
The Archangel bowed his head, and screened his face, 
And died in silence with the dying star! 
EDGAR FAWCETT, 
——_—4<@>—__— 
For the Companion, 


HER AIM IN LIFE. 


Most Americans visiting in Paris during this 
century encountered Madame Mohl, who was as 
peculiar and characteristic a feature of the city as 
l’Are de Triomphe or Les Champs Elys¢es. 

One well-known artist writes of her, ‘‘Her salon 
was the last relic left of the days of the first em- 
pire. She was Récamier, without her beauty. 
The foremost men of France for seventy years 
were her friends. No foreigner of note came to 
Paris without paying court to this woman, who 
had neither rank nor wealth, but whose vivacious 
charm was so potent, even at eighty. 

“TI found her,” continues the writer, ‘‘a little 
witch-like creature, in an old frousy gown and 
slippers,—her hair a gray mop,—who sat perched 
on the arm of a sofa while she talked. But her 
voice was music, her eyes full of smouldering fire, 
and she had a magical power of drawing out the 
best thought and wit of her companion.” 

The Queen of Holland coming with her suite to 
breakfast with her, Madame Mohl invited MM. 
Thiers, Mignet and other leaders in France to 
meet her. 

“And what will you give them to eat?” 
an anxious friend. 

“Ah, sois tranguille!” she said, carelessly. 
“My cook sometimes gives me very good lobster. 
They will like that.” 

The day after the breakfast, the Queen called, 
and found Madame Mohl dusting her drawing- 
room, with the clean linen from the laundry piled 
upon the table. But the little woman’s breeding 
was equal to the emergency. Laying down her 
duster, she met her guest with as calm grace and 
cordiality as though the room was a royal hall 
and she the queen. She had the true idea of hos- 
pitality. She gave her finest thought and feeling 
through the medium of a cup of tea and a cracker. 

This woman set out in life without beauty, 


inquired 
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|rank, or fortune, with one purpose, and she suc- 
ceeded in it for ninety years. 

| “I had but one object in my life,” she said, in 
the last year of it. ‘To please. I have only to 
regret now that I missed some opportunities of 
devoting more care to it. Car,” she added, after 
reflection, “au fond, il n’y a que cela!” (For, 
after all, there is nothing but that!) 

During her long life she was surrounded by a 

buzzing crowd of brilliant friends, who came to 
her to be gratified and pleased, and went away 
satisfied. Yet when she died, it was remembered 
that no great movement for the help of mankind, 
and no little movement for the help of individuals, 
ever emanated from her famous salon. She had 
no principle, no honorable wholesome ideas, no 
religious truth, to support. She never spake a 
word which made a man or woman permanently 
happier or truly better. She had chosen her work. 
She lived but to please; and having ceased to 
| please, she sank into nothingness. 
When a woman sets herself a single aim in life, 
}and pursues it with such intense zeal, she will 
probably succeed. In another life she will be 
asked whether the aim was worth the sacrifice she 
made to it. 
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FATHER AND SON. 


Blood tells in men. Sir Charles Napier, to whose 
military genius Wellington appealed to save India, 
was descended, on his father’s side, from Napier, the 
inventor of logarithms, and from Montrose, the he- 
roic Highlander; and, on his mother’s side, from 
Henry the Fourth of France. His father, Col. George 
Napier, was the handsomest man of his day, and so 
| strong as to be able to squeeze a pewter quart flat in 
|} his hand. When Lord Cornwallis became Lord-Lieu- 
| tenant of Ireland, he made Col. Napier comptroller 
| of army accounts, saying, “I want an honest man.” 

The descendant of the inventor of logarithms re- 
stored the accounts to order, and recovered several 
millions of pounds for the treasury. His first act was 
to abolish all fees, thereby reducing his own salary 
from twenty thousand pounds to six hundred per 
annum. Everybody was surprised at this unprece- 
dented self-denial, for it was an age of jobbery, and 
office was valued for what one could make out of it. 





Years after, his son Charles surprised Ali Pacha by 
}a similar act of honesty. He had been sent by the 
British Government on a confidential mission to the 
cruel, wily vizier of Epirus. The Pacha was fascinated 
by the Englishman, and gave him six thousand pounds 
to recruit soldiers for him. But when Ali refused to 
heed Napier’s advice, the money was returned; and 
| for a few days the Pacha’s mind was perplexed at an 
act of honesty of which no Oriental imagination 
could conceive. 

While resident at Cephalonia, as representative of 
the British Government, he made the feudal chiefs 
understand that no oppression would be allowed. 
One day, a poor man bought a very fine fish in the 
market. As he was about to take it, the steward of a 
feudal lord came up and, seeing the fish, insisted on 
having it for his lord. 

The peasant and the fish-dealer both hesitated to 
refuse. At that moment Napier was seen on horse- 
back, at the farther end of the market. ‘Take your 
fish,” said the dealer to the peasant. “We have laws 


them!” 
While he was in command of an army in India, he 
aimed to acquire a moral influence over his troops. 
| One day, at a festival, a native sword-player offered to 
cut an orange in halves on a man’s hand, without in- 
jury to the member. No one of the soldiers, who 
were gathered around the swordsman, offered his 
hand. But their general, who happened to be looking 
on, held out his right hand to receive the orange. The 
rank of the man made the swordsman nervous, and 
he declared the hand unfit for the experiment. The 
left hand was promptly presented; it was fit, but the 
man hesitated. 

“Perform your trick!’ said Napier, sternly, placing 
the orange on the extended palm. 

The swordsman, with a deep-drawn breath, cut 
downwards, and the orange fell in halves, the skin be- 
low being slightly razed, but not cut through. The 
soldiers cheered their commander. 


—— 


THE WITCH-DOCTOR. 


Major-General Bisset gives the following account 
of an African witch-doctor, and the secret of her art. 
| A rich Kafir residing at British Kaffraria believed 
himself bewitched. He was in great pain all over 
his body, but particularly between the shoulders. 
Several native doctors treated him in vain, and the 
English physician went to see him, and pronounced 
his affliction acute rheumatism. But the man would 
be treated by no one except a celebrated witch-doctor 
from the interior, for he said he was devoured by 
animals and reptiles internally. She was sent for. 

This witch was a most repulsive-looking creature. 
She was wizened, with thin legs and body, except that 
part below the belt, which protruded like a barrel- 
organ. Her eyes were snake-like, her hair a tangled 
| mass of close clotted wool, with fishes’ bladders and 
| the insides of reptiles tied here and there. 

This hag first commenced to “smell out” the be- 
witching matter. This she did in a variety of ways, 
crawling round the hut inside and out, burning 
charms, by gesticulations and exorcisms of all sorts. 
| But before doing this, she demanded ten head of cat- 
| tle, five to be paid af once, and the others when the 
cure was effected. 

We were invited to witness the strange proceedings, 
and see her remove the living things which she said 
were in the man. 

First, the patient had to be ‘overhauled’ by this 
fearful specimen of humanity. He was in great pain, 
but she was merciless; his arms and legs were pulled, 
his body pinched and squeezed, he howling witt pain. 

At last, she found the tenderest point—at the ex- 
tremity of his right shoulder-blade;, then she began 
to make fantastic gyrations, and declared that the rep- 
tiles were there. 

Then she howled, and again crawled round the hut, 
and returned with a corn cob, with which she ap- 
proached the sick man and rubbed his shoulder-blade. 
She then applied her mouth to the spot, and sucked 
| till a stream of blood followed. 

She then ran from the house to a little rivulet close 
by, but soon returned and again applied her mouth to 
the open wound, and brought forth a renewed stream 
of blood. 

| She now desired every one to search her, and I 
| assure you she had very, little clothing on in which she 
| could hide anything; but she made us look into her 
mouth, and even into her ears. She then re-applied 




















now, and here comes the man who will enforce | the fifteen dollars he owed D. 

















this time spat out a black beetle! She again acted 
the “‘vampire,”’ and out came a lizard, a long, narrow, 
crawling reptile! 

The sick man was excited, and declared he felt bet- 
ter. Again applying her mouth to the wound, she 
spat out a matted clot of hair. This she said was the 
bewitching matter. 

Here was a mystery which we determined to un- 
ravel. We offered the hag five pounds to tell us how 
her trick was done. She refused. Then we converted 
it to silver, and again tempted her, but to no avail. 
Next we turned it to copper, and though this seemed 
like untold wealth to her, she was still obdurate. But 
when we turned it to beads, knickknacks, looking- 
glasses, etc., it was too much. 

After making us promise solemn secrecy, she told 
us. She had collected the reptiles in a calabash. 
When she ran down to the water, she gorged herself 
with fluid, and then swallowed the creatures we saw 
her produce; and she had the unusual power, by an 
effort of nature, to bring these living creatures Leek 
into her mouth. 

The Kafir was cured by the counter irritation and 
by his imagination, and he and his benighted breth- 
ren still believe that the living creatures were taken 
from his body. 


———_or—_—_—— 
For the Companion. 
THE MOTHER. 


She was bent and wrinkled, 
Gray-haired and old; 
But there walked beside her, 
Like a hero bold, 
4 pm. as stalwart 
8 Sparta’s best, 
With a heart as kind 
As the tenderest. 
“You may leave me waiting,”— 
She meekly said, 
“While you greet the noted; 
was not bred 
“To meet with the famous, 
A favored one.” 
Then, with pride of heart, spoke 
The loyal son: 
“You have toiled for me 
In my early days, 
And now that the nation 
Has brought me praise, 
“I give you my life’s cup 
‘illed to the brim; 
Who honors his mother, 
God honors him.” 
SARAH K. BOLTON. 
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WHAT FIVE DOLLARS DID. 


Even a small amount of money in constant circula- 
tion may cancel many obligations, or serve to give 
honest employment to willing workmen. What helps 
one man is likely to help another; and he who pays 
his debts does more towards liquidating the debts of 
other men than he will be likely to imagine. The 
following incident, founded on a real occurrence, illus- 
trates our meaning: 


A. owed fifteen dollars to B. 

B. owed twenty dollars to C. 

C. owed fifteen dollars to D. 

D. owed thirty dollars to E. 

E. owed twelve dollars and fifty cents to F. 

F. owed ten dollars to A. 

All of the persons that these initials represent were 
seated at the same table. 

A., having a five-dollar note, handed it to B., re- 
marking that it paid five dollars of the fifteen dollars 
he owed B. 

B. passed the note to C., with the remark that it 
paid five dollars of the twenty dollars which he owed. 

C. passed it to D., and paid with it five dollars of 


D. handed it to E.,in part payment of the thirty 
dollars owed him. 

E. gave it to F., to apply on account of the twelve 
dollars and fifty cents due him. 

F. passed it back to A., saying, “This pays half of 
the amount I owe you.” 

A. again passed it to B., saying, “I now only owe 
you five dollars.” 

B. passed it again to C., with the remark, “This re- 
duces my indebtedness to you to ten dollars.” 

C. again paid it to D., reducing his indebt 
five dollars. 

D. paid it over to E., saying, ‘I now owe you twenty 
dollars.” 

E. handed it again to F., saying, ““This reduces m 
indebtedness to you to two dollars and fifty cents.” 

Again F. handed the note to A., saying, ‘““Now I 
don’t owe you anything.” 

A. passed it immediately to B., thus cancelling the 
balance of his indebtedness. 

B. handed it to C., reducing his indebtedness to five 
dollars. 

C. cancelled the balance of his debt to D., by hand- 
ing the note to him. 

l - it again to E., saying, “I now owe you fif- 
teen dollars.” fe 

Then E. remarked to F., “If you will give me two 
dollars and fifty cents, this will settle my indebtedness 
to you.’ 

F. took two dollars and fifty cents from his pocket, 
handed it to E., and returned the five-dollar note to 
his pocket, and thus the spell was broken, the single 
five-dollar note having paid eighty-two dollars and 
eg cents, and cancel A.’s debt to B., C.’s debt to 





a 


to 
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., E.’s debt to F., and F.’s debt to A., and at the 
same time having reduced B.’s debt to C. from twenty 
dollars to five dollars, and D.’s debt to E. from thirty 
dollars to fifteen dollars. 
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HER COMPOSITION. 


Formerly a large proportion of the compositions 
written in school were devoted to “Hope” and “The 
Seasons.” The time has passed, however, for giving 
children too abstract topics upon which to enlarge, or, 
indeed, those which they do not understand. “Pansy” 
tells the following incident, the moral of which ap- 
plies chiefly to inconsiderate teachers. She says: 


When I was a girl in school, the teacher used to 
give out topics once a month for essays. One even- 
ing, she gave a girl named Fanny the subject “Ba- 
con.” Poor Fanny hated essays, and over this sub- 
ject she fairly groaned. 

“Asif I could!” she said. 

But she did. In just a month from the day the 
subjects were given out, the essays were to be read. 
Fanny was among the first to be called forward. I 
ought to say first that these monthly essays were not 
passed in for correction until after they had been 
read. They were to be given to the school exactly 
as they came from the author’s hand. So Fanny be- 
gan: 

“Bacon. The subject assigned to me for this month 
is bacon. I do not see how it is possible for one to 
say very much on this subject. Everybody knows all 
there is to say about it. It is simply the flesh of 
hogs, salted, or pickled, or dried.” 

Before she had finished reading, the scholars were 
in such roars of laughter that her voice was drowned. 
She looked round upon us with astonished eyes, and 
this made it appear all the funnier. The boys fairly 
shouted, and even the gentle teacher was laughing. 


her mouth to the sick man’s wound, and spat out a| “O Fanny! Fanny!” she said, at last. “Did you 
grasshopper! — really think IT meant pork?” 
“7 here,” said she, “is the monster! But there are “Why, what else could you mean?” asked the be- 
| more!’ : 


, wildered girl. Then we all laughed n. 
| And she again proceeded to suck the wound, and} ‘Why, Fanny,” continued the teacher, “I thought 
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2 course you would understand that I meant Lord 
3acon.” 

“‘Lord Bacon!’ repeated poor Fanny, in dismay. 
ed should I know about him? I never heard af 
the man. 





LOST LETTERS. 


The post-office is the people’s institution, and when 
anything goes wrong with their letters they freely ex. 
ercise the privilege of blaming “the hundred-handed 
giant.” The wonder is, not that blunders should be 
made, but that so few mistakes are committed. Not 
a few of these errors are due to those who send let 
ters. 


A gentleman called at an English post-office to com. 
plain that two letters, one of which contained a bank- 
note, had not reached their destination. He men- 
tioned several circumstances associated with the 
posting of the letters to prove that they had been 
dropped into the letter-box of that post-office. The 
most convincing one was that he himself had posted 
the letters, and ym | remembered doing it. 

The postmaster asked to see the letter which had 
informed him of the non-receipt of the two letters. 
He put his hand in his coat-pocket and drew out the 
very letters he thought he had posted. 

Rats are fond of stealing letters, Sting tomatoes by 
the gum of the stamp and ey A bookseller in 
a country town complained that he had not received 
several letters addressed to him. Inquiry satisfied 
the postmaster that they had been duly delivered. But 
he explained their disappearance by supposing that 
they had been withdrawn from under the street-door 
by some thief. The fact that the door had a slit 
through which the letters were dropped, but no box 
to retain them, seemed to justify the ee. 

A few days after, the shop was altered and, in re- 
moving the flooring, the remains of thirty-one letters, 
six post-cards, and three newspapers were discovered. 
The corners of the letters where the stamps had been 
gummed on had been nibbled away, showing that rats 
were the letter-thieves. 

—— -——~@>—____—_——— 
TOMMY’S RESOLUTIONS, 


A good resolution made and kept for a single week 
will do its maker and keeper some good. The objec- 
tion to making good resolutions, and not keeping 
them, lies in the fact that the first failure makes it easy 
to fail again and again. <A boy of our acquaintance 
became very good on New Year’s Day. He withdrew 
to his room and appeared after an hour or two with a 
sheet of foolscap paper held up before him. At the 
top of the sheet was written, “Good Resolutions for 
1886.” Then came the following somewhat amusing 
preamble and resolves : 


I, Tommy Dean, knowing that I am not as good 
as I ought to be, and thinking that I should try to be 
better on account of my friends, do agree to keep the 
following resolutions for one year at the very least: 

I will get up when called once, instead of after I've 
been called four times. 

I will keep the back part of my hair combed as slick 
as the front. 

I will shovel snow out of the paths and not grumble 
about it. 

‘ I - run on errands even if I don’t get any nickels 
or it. 

I will ee my teacher at school by studying 
hard most all of the time, and not whisper half as 
much as I did last year. 

I will brush my clothes every day to save ma from 
scolding, for it is wicked to scold. 

I will never be late to the table, and so save pa from 
saying things that hurt my feelings. 

will not chew gum, I will not be sassy, and I 
won’t quarrel with any of the boys. 

If I break any of these resolutions, I will draw a 
blue Laark over it and be sorry. 


——_—_<@>—____— 
DID NOT LIKE IT. 


A mere scratch of the slightest kind from a vaccine 
point is sometimes sufficient to secure vaccination. 
Not long since two children were about to be vacci- 
nated. The little boy was holding one of the vaccine 
points in his hand, and roguishly holding it near the 
girl’s cheek, exclaimed, “Oh, look here!”’ She turned 
quickly and in such a manner as to receive a scratch 
two inches or more in length across her cheek from 
the dry point. Little was thought of this at the time, 
but it “took,” and the child will carry through life an 
ugly scar on her cheek as a result. An amusing inci- 
dent of a man’s experience in getting an unexpected 
vaccination is given below: 

“Was I ever vaccinated? Well, I should say so! I 
was vaccinated where no man ever was vaccinated 
afore. Do you believe it?” said a tramp, in answer 
to the query of a Newark physician. 

“Compulsory?” queried the doctor. 

“TI reckon that’s what you'd call it, for I didn’t in- 
tend to have it done. I was trampin’ in Rhode Island, 
and when I applied at a police station for lodgings, 
they run me into a room, took my coat off, and vacci- 
nated me before I could say Jack Robinson. I was 
opposed to vaccinating, and I didn’t intend to have no 
sore arm, so jest as soon as I got into the lodgin’- 
room, I took off my coat and licked all the stuff off 
the scratches on my arm. ’Bout a week after that I 
had the worst-lookin’ tongue Fey ever did see, and 
had to go to a hospital and be fed with a pump. You 
needn’t laugh! It was no fun to me. 

“The doctors said my tongue must have been a little 
sore, or had a scratch on it somewhere, but I didn’t 
know it. Anyway, the vaccination took init. It felt 
as if it was bigger than a house, and I haint been 
able to taste anything with it sence. I guess I don’t 
want any more vaccination. I’d rather have small- 
pox.” 


4@> 
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LOST HIS WATCH. 

Travellers tell us that the popular method of driv- 
ing the little street donkeys in Palestine is by twisting 
the tail of the beast. The Virginia City Enterprise 
has found a Frenchman who pursues similar tactics 
with his watch. The Enterprise says that a day or 
two since, Mr. Shaw, of the Consolidated Virginia 
Mine, found a watch lying in the snow, where it had 
evidently been dropped by some one who was work- 
ing in or about the mine. Mr. Shaw wrote a notice 
to this effect, posting it by the side of the window to 
which the men came to give their names when going 
on or coming off the shafts. 


A little Frenchman soon came to Mr. Shaw, and 





“You find one vatch, Mistaire Shaw?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Mr. Shaw. ‘Have you lost a 
watch?” ' 

“Yes, sare.” 

“Can you describe it?” 

“Oh yes, sare, ver’ perfectly.” 

“Well, what is it like?” 

“My vatch he vas a silver vatch.” 

“Very - What kind of a face?” 

“Vell, he had he’s face vide open.” 

“What kind of chain?” 

“One leedle brass chain.” 

“What kind of key was on the chain?” 

‘He have no key at all. I wind him by ze tail.” 

The watch was a stem-winder, and the Frenchman 
had given an accurate description of his property, 








even down to “ze tail.” 
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For the Companion. 


TWO SIDES. 


Katy at the window, looking down, 
Wrinkles up her forehead in a frown. 
Says, half-pouting, “I would like to be 
The little girl there in the street I see! 
She doesn’t have to study hours and hours 
Away from all the birds and bees and flowers; 
She wears her oldest dresses every day, 
And when she wants to can go out and play; 
She never has to sit still in a chair, 
So that she will not tumble up her hair! 

Oh dear!” 


Kitty on the sidewalk, passing by, 
Glances up and gives a little sigh. 
Thinks, half-sadly: ‘I wish Z was there 
Sitting in that nice, soft-cushioned chair. 
Aint her curls real pretty—and her dress? 
She doesn’t wear old patched-up ones, I guess. 
And she has all the bread she wants to eat, 
I know she does,—and cakes, and candy sweet, 
And pretty things to play with. Deary me! 
How I would like that littie girl to be! 

Oh dear!” 


2 





Cut the heads from the rest of the pictured 
women, and choosing a body as different as pos- 
sible from the one just used, paste it upon the | 
lower part of the next page, directly under the | 
head belonging to the first body. 


Upon the upper | dy looked out of the window. 


COMPANION. _ 


For the Companion, 


SPRING FLOODS. 


All one day it rained hard. Next morning Ted- 
“O mamma!” he | 


| . . »! 
part of the same page paste any one of the other! cried, ‘see how the rain has highered the brook ! | 






































heads, being careful to place it so that it will fit 
the body. Continue in this way, pasting the heads 
upon the upper, and the bodies on the lower, part 
of the page, until the space allowed for the women | 
is filled up; then, commencing at the page left in | 
the middle of the book, paste upon it the figure | 
| 
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A NEW AMUSE- 
MENT. 


The question of how 
to amuse the children 
is being continually 
answered, in one way 
and another, by new 
inventions in toys 
and games. Yet the 
ready-made play- 
things are not nearly 
so satisfying to our 
girls and boys as 
those they may em- 
ploy their taste and 
ingenuity upon, in 
manufacturing them- 
selves. We therefore 
introduce the Trans- 
formation Scrap- 
Book to our young 
readers as something 
any child can make, 
as an exceedingly 
amusing picture-book, and on account of the va- 
rious and ever-changing pictures it presents, a toy 
not soon tired of. 

A blank book is the first article required; one 
eight inches long by six and a half or seven wide 
is a good size. 

Cut the pages of this book across, one-third of 
the way down. Fig. 1 shows how this should be 
done; the three-ccrnered piece cut out near the 
binding allows the pages to be turned without 
catching or tearing. 

Leave the first page uncut; also one in the mid- 
dle of the book. 

The next thing to be done is to cut from picture- 
cards, or old toy-books which have colored illus- 
trations, the odd and funny figures of men and 





of a man, and continue in the same manner As | 
with the woman, until the spaces are all used and | 
the book is complete. 

The combinations formed in this way are very 
funny. Old heads with young bodies; young 
heads with old bodies; then one head with a great 
variety of bodies, and so on. 

The first picture may represent a man tall and 
thin, dressed in a rowing costume, as shown in 
illustration. Turn the lower part of the next 
page, and no longer is he thin and tall, but short 
and stout, the position of this body giving the 
expression of amazement, even to the face. The 





For the Companion. 


THE WIND-BABY. 


In Summer the little Wind-Baby 
Is pleasant as ever you please, 
And then is the time that we call him 
A Zephyr, and sometimes a Breeze. 
In Autumn he gets a bit rougher, 
And blows the leaves hither and yon; 
In Winter he piles up the snow-drifts, 
And thinks it most capital fun. | 
But March comes, and then the Wind-Baby 
Has nothing—no leaves and no snow. | 
D’you hear him scream down through the chimney, — | 
“Come out! Oh, you daren’t, I know!” 
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For the Companion. 
BRAVE AND MUFF. 


Brave is our dog, Muff is our cat, and they 
are great friends, I can tell you. 

Brave is a great, black, shaggy fellow, and 
Muff is just as white as white can be. 

Brave brought her to us himself, one cold, wet 
night last fall; perhaps that is why he likes her 
so well. 

She was only a little, dirty, draggled kitten, 
but Sister Nan washed and combed her, and tied 
a blue ribbon around her neck, and then she was 
pretty; and she is so neat, she has been pretty 
ever since. 

She and Brave eat from the same dish, but he 
sleeps in his kennel, and she has a nice little bed 
in the woodshed. 









































next page turned shows him to be neither tall nor 
short, thick nor thin, but a soldier, well-propor- 
tioned, who is looking over his shoulder in the 
most natural manner possible. 

The figures in the illustration were cut from 
advertising-cards, and the head be- 
longs to none of the bodies. 





A curious fact in arranging the 
pictures in this way, is that the heads 
all look as though they might really 
belong to any of the various bodies 
given them. 

Instead of having but one figure 








on a page, groups may be formed of 
both men and women, and in the 
different arrangement of the figures, 
they can be made very ludicrous in- 
deed. 

This scrap-book, where one picture 
transforms itself many times, far ex- 


ceeds the ordinary one, where the 
picture once pasted in remains ever 


the same in its powers of enter- 
tainment. 











women, boys and girls, selecting those which will 


give a variety of attitudes and costumes. 


Paste a figure of a woman or girl on the first 
page, placing it so that when the lower part of the | new kittens, and examining, with great interest, 


ing. 
—_———+or—_____ 


next page is turned, the upper edge of it will come | the tiny toes and claws. 


across the neck of the figure where it is joined on 


to the shoulders. 





scratchers !”” 


In the drawing-room as 
well as the nursery, by the old as 
well as the young, the Transforma- 
tion Scrap-Book will be found amus- 


Tue four-year-old was looking over some very 


“Oh my!” she exclaimed; ‘“‘what cunning little 


One morning, not long ago, when I went out in 
the shed after shavings to make the fire, there was 
Muff and five of the littlest, cunningest kitties 
you ever saw. 

“Now,” said Nan, “I guess Brave’s nose is out 
of joint. Muff won’t have any more to say to 
him.” 

But just as soon as the outside shed door was 
opened, Muff ran straight to Brave’s kennel. 

Then she rubbed and purred around him a long 
time. J know she was talking to him, but Nan 
laughs when I tell her so. 

They both came back together, and Brave stood 
as much as five minutes wagging his great shaggy 
tail and smelling of those little stub-nosed kittens. 

Then he talked to Muff again, and then she took 
one in her mouth and started for Brave’s kennel. 
Brave looked at her a minute, then he grabbed 
two in his great mouth, and went too. 

I guess Muff scolded him, for he didn’t come 
back after the others. She carried them out. 

It looks so funny to see Brave tending those kit- 
tens while Muff is hunting mice, but he does do it 
every day of their lives. 

He curls himself up in the door so that they 
cannot crawl out, and will not let any one come 
near them until Muff comes back. B. H. 8. 
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A LITTLE GIrRt heard some one remark that her 
mamma and auntie were the pillars of their 
church, when the small woman gravely said, “If 
mamma and auntie are the pillows, papa and 





The door-bell soon rings. 





(NUTS TO CRACK | 
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Enigmas, Puzzles, Charades, &c. 


a. 


ANAGRAM. 


Four children are eating their breakfast at morn;— 


The name on the door-plate is Bailey ;— 
- Says Richard, “Ill run 
And bring in papa’s big * * * * *.” 


What may be its name, ‘tis not easy to guess; 


Of all kinds there now are so many ; 


Herald, Traveller, Post, Journal, Transcript and Globe ; 


Say, which is the largest of * * * 


The breakfast goes on; steak and coffee grow cold; 


The children are chattering gaily ; 


But papa is forgetting his breakfast, I ween, 
: ” 


While perusing that same big * * * * * 


Say, would he believe, of the first of its tribe, 


zondon city the birth-place could vaunt? 


| Seventeen-hundred-two, March eleventh the date. 
**k&* 


Its name was * * * 
s. & & 


2. 
CHARADE. 


My jirst is sometimes a sumptuous treat; 
My second I'll call a connecting link; 
My third, though not living, can walk and talk; 
They = cry, they can dance, and some even can 
WINK. 


DOUBLE 


From my fourth poor Phaeton fell one day; 

My ji/th's our first act when we waken at morn; 
My sixth we do after taking a cruise, 

When at length to my sizth we are safely borne. 


For one of my wholes, use my first, second, third; 
The third of the third month is fixed as its date; 
Then comes ‘Hina Matsuri,” the natives would say, 

When my third, all over the land, sit in state. 


My fourth, fifth, sixth, name the country afar; 
n the easternmost east you will find it, I ween; 
Were you there on my Jirst, second, third, you 
might find 
The happiest maidens that ever were seen. 








3. 
SQUARE-WORDS. 
a 
° Bitter. 
° Reprimand. 
is Ascended. 
° That is. 
Small holes. 
9 
Harmony. 
Cherish. 
Proceeded. 
ull. 
An oil in chemistry. 
An adder. 
4. 
TWO WORDS WITHIN A WORD. 
1. In —~ —— of soldiers like that, there should be 
more than one . 
2. One can easily persuade —— —— follow the 
3. She put a large —— —— the basket, with her 


cake, before 
4. It was 
is 5 
5. When asked, “What are you —— ——?” I re- 
plied, ‘I can readily say I am come.” 
6 slight satisfaction arguing with such 





—— to hear so much complaint from 








a 





: 7. We had a cane, —— —— odd-looking bundle in 
lis 





5. 
OMITTED RHYMES. 


What President was born in March, 
Whose qualities you lack, son? 
Please imitate his firmness, boy; 
His name was ****** ***# *#* #, 


He had, with Indians, many a strife, 
And many a risk did dare—oh! 

Some tribes gave him the name, ‘‘Sharp * * * * *,” 
Some called him “Pointed * * * * *,” 


And once, when destitute of food, 
He gained the name “*** ** 
By eating nuts quite patiently; 
That name rhymes well with dickory. 
SALEM. 
6. 


RIDDLE. 


I dwell in old homesteads, all over the world; 
I am found in both palace and cot; 

I am said to enliven the elderly maid, 
And she likes me exceedingly hot. 


*eEEED 


I journey with teamsters in country and town; 
My place is with teachers, at school; 
Although I am cheering, I’m always in tears, 
And Roussiboepers make me by rule. 
DAIsyY. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 


DOVE BAS 8 
Oo PF A LG aa ES Bb 
+ 2.8 @ 3. 8 I LO 
ELLALPSLOE 
0 2@ Ff 
4. ro FF? 2 5. 
SPA BaSE TSB SBA tS 
ALOE ACRE 
RO 8S E = Zs 
8S E E D NEs T 
“Daffodils 


“That come before the swallows dare, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.” 


3. March (the month), distance passed over, a piece 
of music. 


4. L-EA-L 
I-DE-A 
O-VU-M 
N-UM-B 


5. Seer, sear, cere. 


6. 1, Texas, Saxe. 2, Balderdash, alder, ash. 3, 
Saladin, a lad in. 


7. 1, Odors, doors. 2, Sure hold, shoulder. 3, En- 





} uncle must be the bolsters.” 


raged, angered, derange. 4, 


Teaiing, granite. 5 
Blamed, anibled. vile ‘ 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is 
@1.75 a year, payment in advance. Ww SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS can commence at any time during the 


= 


ear. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, 8€ the money ina Registered Letter. All 

re required to register letters when- 

ted to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen.« Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Thirce weeks are required after receip of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as we cannot tind your name on our books unless 
your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 








valid. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PER- 
RY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
Mass. 





For the Companion, 
TYPHOID FEVER. 

Typhoid fever is not a very fatal disease. As it is 
one of the “filth” diseases, having its origin in un- 
sanitary conditions, doubtless its rate of mortality 
would be still less were it not that, in a very large 
number of cases, the patients are treated in the midst 
of the conditions out of which it took its rise and re- 
ceived its deadly virulence. 

When they are removed to a hospital, the death- 
rate is not one-half what it is outside, and that, too, 
though the former includes many received at an ad- 
vanced stage. Of four hundred and forty-two ad- 
mitted to the hospital, only forty-seven died—slightly 
over ten per cent.; of one thousand three hundred in 
the city at large reported to the Boston Board of 
Health, there were two hundred and eighty-eight 
deaths, or twenty-two per cent. But even the latter 
mortality gives nearly five recoveries to one death. 

Says Dr. A. L. Mason,—a high authority,—in a 
paper read before the Boston Society for Medical Im- 
provement, “Last year there were more deaths from 
whooping cough than from typhoid fever; twice as 
many from diphtheria, a comparatively new disease 
in this community; and six times as many from 
pneumonia.” 

It is believed by many that typhoid fever in Boston 
is less virulent than formerly. Such a result would 
naturally follow from the improved sanitary condition 
of the city. Perfect sanitation ought to stamp it out 
utterly, as the plague of London was stamped out. 

This malady used to be called the Fall fever. The 
name is still apposite, as sixty-five per cent. of the 
hospital cases were admitted in August, September 
and October. Its relation to the season is not by any 
means understood. 

In most cases the only treatment needed is careful 
and abundant feeding,—chiefly with milk,—intelligent 
nursing, cold sponging and an occasional medicine, 
according to symptoms. This was all that was needed 
in three hundred out of the four hundred and forty- 
two cases at the hospital. Many of the remainder 
entered at late periods of the disease, and some in a 
hopeless condition. 

Dr. S. L. Abbot, speaking of the cause of typhoid 
in Boston, says, “Nearly all the cases in my private 
practice have been in persons in easy circumstances, 
who had passed the summer in the country and had 
returned in the autumn feeling poorly, with loss of 
appetite and strength, which developed into typhoid; 
or patients who came back from a home in the coun- 
try where there were cases of the disease; or cases 
originating in the city where there were broken 
drains, worn-out soil-pipes, or untrapped sinks and 
basins.” 





—_—_>—————- 
ODD NAMES. 


When we consider the number of ridiculous names 
given to children, we should make it a matter of 
thanksgiving that the entire human race is not stag- 
gering about under the weight of absurd appellations. 
The Philadelphia News mentions one unfortunate 
person who, in lieu of his first name, contents him- 
self with merely writing his initials, in signature. 
The letters are E. P.; simple enough to the ear and 
eye, but representing a vast amount of patriotism, for 
the gentleman to whom they belong was born on the 
third of January, 1863, and his parents christened him 
Emancipation Proclamation, in honor of the great 
occasion. 

Some time ago, a boy was given the name of Perse- 
verance Jones, and when a friend endeavored to dis- 
suade the father from committing so rash an act, the 
latter replied that the child's mother was named Pa. 
tience, and that he saw no reason why the boy should 
not be called Perseverance, as the two always went 
together. . 

In an old cemetery at Philadelphia is a headstone 
bearing the inscription, “Sacred to the memory of 
8. L. U. Loyd.” Had the owner of the name lived a 
little later, his friends would probably have called him 
“Celluloid.” 

A colored man, rejoicing in the patronymic of Alex- 
ander, was frequently addressed by his fellow-work- 
men as Trib and Hole, and it one day occurred to his 
master to ask what his name really was. 

“Tribulation Wholesome Alexander, sah,” he re- 








It may have been some relatives of his who sought 
a minister with twin babies, whom they wished bap- 
tized. 
the clergyman. 

“Cherubim and Seraphim,” replied their mother. 

“Why?” 

“Because de pra’r book says, ‘de cherubim and sera- 
phim continually do cry,’ an’ dese yere chil’en do 
nuffin else.” ’ 

LOSING BANK-BOOKS. 


Some of the lower classes who deposit their hard- 
earned savings in the English Post-Office Savings 
Bank, use singular precautions to keep their bank- 
books safe and secret. Sometimes the precaution 
insures the loss of the book. One depositor kept his 
book in a pigsty, the occupant of which found and 
destroyed it. Another was unmindful of the fact that 
his tame monkey was observing him while he was 
hiding the book. The man’s movements excited the 
curiosity of the monkey, who stole the book, and hid 
it where the owner could not find it. 


An Irishman showed himself a member of that 
large class of persons who plan well up to a certain 
stage, but fail when they arrive at the place where 
completeness and thoroughness are necessary to the 
success of the scheme. 

The poor fellow, having scraped together one hun- 
dred pounds, put it in the savings bank, and then be- 
came anxious as to the safe-keeping of his deposit- 
book. After much thought, he adopted a plan which, 
for a time, gave him peace of mind. He first placed 
the book inside of a box, which he locked. This box 
he placed inside of another box, and locked that. The 
two locked boxes were then placed inside of a third 
box, and that also was locked. 

To crown all, he hung the three keys on a nail near 
where the boxes stood, and in plain sight of a dozen 
pereene. In a short time the Irishman opened the 
boxes, and found the bank-book gone. He ran to the 
bank, to be told that the hundred pounds had been 
paid to a man who presented the book, and what ap- 
peared to be the owner’s signature. 


—_—_—_—_>———_—_ 
HE MEANT TO OBEY. 


The experience of teachers and others who try to 
impress correct examples of speaking on young chil- 
dren is sometimes rather amusing, as is the following 
incident, which happened in a San Francisco primary 
school. Johnny, a six-year-old little fellow, was idle, 
and his teacher noticed it; whereupon this dialogue 
took place : 


Teacher—Johnny, why are you not writing on your 
slate? 

Johnny—I haint got no pencil. 
Teacher—Johuny, you must say, “I have no pen- 


cil. 
“Yes, ma’am.” 

Teacher makes Johnny repeat the words several 
times, to impress them on his memory. It was a rule 
to pass water in a basin twice a day for the children 
to wet the sponges to clean their slates. A day or two 
after the above conversation, the teacher was occu- 
= and omitted to have the water passed. Johnny 

1eld up his hand. 

“What is it, Johnny?” 

“There haint been no water passed.” 

“Why, Johnny, you know that is not a correct way 
speaking.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Well, Johnny, what should you say?” 

“I have no pencil.” 


———_——_>—__—__ 
SERVILE. 

The servility of the Russian peasantry is, perhaps, 
not to be wondered at when we consider in what a 
state of bondage and ignorance these poor people 
have been. An English writer declares it to be almost 
painfui at times to be thrown in contact with the 
peasants, so timid and sheepish are they in the pres- 
ence of their superiors. As an illustration, he gives 
this conversation : 


of 


A messenger had been sent to me, post-haste from 
a distant village, to inform me that some buildings 
were on fire. 

“Well, Ivan, is it a large fire?” 

“A large fire, Excellency.” 

“Is it a small fire, Ivan?” 

“A small fire, Excellency.” 

“Is it very windy?” 

“Very windy.” 

“Is it very calm weather, Ivan?” 

“Very calm, Excellency.” And so on. 

Now, this man was, to my knowledge, no fool, but 
a very good charcoal-burner. 


—_——_———. 
MISSED. 


A teacher in one of the Indian schools relates the 
following incident of an Indian boy’s quick thought. 
He had asked the meaning of the word miss. To miss, 
I told him, is the same as to fail. You shoot at a bird 
or at a mark, and do not hit it; you miss it. You go 
to a tailor’s for a coat, and your coat fits badly; it is 
a miss-fit. You hope to enter the middle class next 
year, but you cannot pass the examinations, and so 
you miss the promotion. 


His face wore a puzzled air, and he shook his head. 

“Then,” said I, “there is another meaning of miss. 
We call a married woman, madam; but an unmarried 
woman, miss.” 

His face brightened. He smiled and nodded. “Ah, 
I see!” said he; ‘“‘she has missed her man.” 


————_>—_———- 


DIFFICULT. 


The English language is a very noble one, but it is 
full of pitfalls. Who can wonder that the foreigner, 
especially the Frenchman, who rarely knows any 
language but his own, occasionally fails to “com- 
pr’end” its idiomatic expressions? 


French Visitor—I call to see monsieur—— 

Maid—Y ou can’t see him, sir. He’s not up yet. 

Visitor—Vat you tell? I com’ yester’, and you say, 
“Can’t see heem, because he is not down.” Now you 
say, “Can't see heem, because he is not oop.” Ven 
vill he be in ze middle? I no compr’end not at all, 
mademoiselle !” 

ae 


A BOOK-AGENT put in an appearance at a house in 
the suburbs of Austin, which is called the Athens of 
Texas. The proprietor of the establishment happened 
to be busy in the yard, reproving, with a club, his 
dog, that had stolen and eaten the meat. When the 
man saw the agent, he paused for a minute in his 
labors with the dog, and said, “Just wait until I get 
through with this dog, and then I'll attend to you.” 


“SuCH ignorance!” exclaimed a South-Side girl, 
looking up from her paper. 

“What is it?”’ asked her father. 

“Why, at a civil-service examination in Georgia, 
one applicant said that Shakespeare wrote Gray’s 
‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard.’ ” 

“That don’t seem right. Who did write it?” 

“Why, papa! Tennyson, to be sure!” 
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Ayer’s Sarsaparilla will remove that tired feeling, 
and give new life and energy. [Adv. 





Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s Flavoring Extracts 
are noted for their un oubted purity and delicate flavor, 
combined with a strength unequalled by any other brand, 
Housekeepers should buy no other. { Adv. 

= : 

The Sufferer from Consumption or any Wast- 
ing Disease will find greater relief in the use of 
SCOTT’S EMULSION OF PURE Cob LIVER OIL WITH Hy- 
POPHOSPHITES than in any other remedy they can use. 








Moore’s Throat and Lung 
nges, best ever used, in: 
stant relief. Coughs, cold in 
the head or on the lungs, sore 
throat, hoarseness, whooping- 
cough, bronchitis. Sold in Ive, 
25e. and $1 metal boxes. Send a 
dime and I will forward you 4 
le. box and 6 sample boxes. As 
aspecial inducement tor new 
agents, I will, on receipt of Se., 
send 1 doz, lc. size (hotd 32) and 
also 3 doz. sample boxes to vive 
away. Sell quick because they 
are good. Dr. C. C. Moore 
78 Cortlandt St., New York,’ 
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EASTER 





Il thi oung, 
F p8t air od sweet 
Come the €ASTER:MORN’ 
to greet 


ent tastes and ages. 


and 8 cents postage. 
$3.00, and 20 cents for postage and registering. 


Address 


Every packet will be sent in pasteboard protector and heavy envelope wrapper, for safe transmission, 
Postal Notes received. Envelopes for Mailing, 12 Cents for each packet. 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


PAPER BY THE POUND.—We are the New England Agents for the Hurlbut Paper Co. (established in 
1822), and Manufacturers of the Beacon Hill Linen Paper (no better or more elegant paper can be made) : 
selling direct from mills to the consumer, we are able always to give lowest possible prices. 
of paper and envelopes, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 Cents, and 
special prices to those taking orders for these papers with our card packets. 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 
WHOLESALE STATIONERS AND PAPER DEALERS, 


CARDS BY MAIL. | 


No. 1—For 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 


Prang’s, Hildersheimer & Faulkner, and other 
finest Easter Cards, together with a Handsome 
Fringed Card. 


No. 2—For 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 large 


and fine Cards from the above publishers with Marcus 
Ward’s Folding Mizpah Card. 


No. 3—For $1 and 6 cents for Postage, a choice selec- 


tion of 25 Beautiful Cards of Prang’s, etc., and 
a Beautiful Hand-Painted Card. 


No. 4—For #1 and 8 Cents Postage, a selection of 10 of 


our Largest and finest Cards, together with a 
Large Folding Card by Prang & Co. 


No. 5—For #1 and 16 Cents for Postage, 10 Fringed 


Cards, including 1 Double Folding Fringed Card, 
each in a separate envelope. 


No. 6—For 25 Cents and 2 Cents for Postage, 8 


Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, Tuck’s and other beau- 
tiful Cards, 


No. 7—For 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 


Chromo-Lith. Cards, on fine satin, in colors, mount- 
ed, with gilt edges. 


BIRTHDAY PACKET.—For 50 Cents, 10 fine Cards 


of different sizes. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKET.—For 50 Cents, a variety of 20 Marcus Ward’s beautiful Cards, 
Hand-Painted Cards, Pearl Cards, and Cards Carved in Cork, and other Novelties, 10, 15, 25, 50, and 
75 Cents, and $1.00 each, for Easter, Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be selected with care for differ- 


TO TEACHERS ONLY.—50 Prang’s, Hildersheimer’s, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for $1.00, 
Better assortment, $2.00, and 10 cents postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, 


TO AGENTS AND DEALERS, or any one ordering $5.00 worth, and 40 Cents for postage and 
registering, of the above packets, at one time, a $1.00 packet will be sent free, and as the smallest 
card in any of these packages will sell readily for 5 or 10 Cents each, a handsome profit can be realized. 


Stamps or 


Sample sheets 


3 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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For the Companion. 
DOLLIE’S SPRING. 


Deep within a mountain forest 
$reezes soft are whisperi 
Through the dark-robed firs and hemlocks, 
Over Dollie’s Spring 


Swiftly glides the tiny streamlet, 
While its l: uughing waters sing 
Sweetest song in all the woodland— 
“I—am—Dollie’s Spring!” 





Round about, fleet-footed sunbeams, 
In a golden, fairy ring 
Dancing, scatter brightness o’er it, 
Pr etty Dollie’ “s Spring! 


In the dim wood’s noontide shadow 
vod the ferns, and glistening 
With a thousand diamond dew-dr ops, 
Bend o'er Dollie’s Spring. 


Shyly. on its mossy border, 
Blue-e yed Dollie, lingering, 
Views the sweet face in the crystal 
Depths of Dollie’s Spring. 





Years shall come and go, and surely 
To the little maiden ‘bring 
Trials sore and joys uncounted, 
While, by Dollie’s Spring, 


Still the firs shall lift their crosses 
Heavenward, softly murmuring 





fine ame for making a fortune in a few years; 
that perhaps by the time you shall have got 
through college this opportunity may no longer 
be open to you; so that now is the time to strike 
for it. At any rate, time is money; and the four 
years spent in college would be really a waste of 
both. You will be just four years longer detained 
from the enjoyment of the riches which you hope 
to acquire. What is there in a college-course to 
compensate for that? Nay, she assures you that 
if you will only take her advice, by the time the 
other fellows shall be merely getting their sheep- 
skins, you will be well advanced on the high road 
to a fortune, and will be by just so much ahead of 
them. 

This charming person will not get through with 
her appeal before she will be joined by a third 
tempter, more artful still. Her name is, indeed, a 
very queer one; it is, “What’s the Use?” She 
carries around with her an elegant portfolio filled 
with portraits of noted men who have won splen- 
did successes in life without ever going to college, 
—great lawyers, physicians, statesmen, politicians, 
editors, bankers, merchants, railroad kings, and 
so on and so on; and she shows them to you and 
says,—‘‘There, you see? Why go to college at 
all? These men never did. Why fool away four 
or five years in grinding over Latin and Greek and 
trigonometry and paleontology and all the other 
ologies and osities? These men have got on tol- 
erably well without all that. All this talk about 
higher education, about a liberal education, is 





Prayers for her, whére’er she wanders,— 
Far from Dollie’s Spring. 


WILLIS Boyp ALLEN. 





For the Companion. 


ADVICE TO BOYS PREPARING FOR 
COLLEGE. 


I want to have a good talk with the boys in all 
parts of the country, who are making their plans 
to go to college. 

In the first place, I should like to find out how 
many there are of them. This will be no easy 
thing to do with exactness; but for the purposes 
of a rough guess, let us try the following method. 
There are now about four hundred colleges in 
America. Someof these have just received fresh- 
man classes of two or three hundred members 
each; some of only a hundred; some of ten or 
twenty. Suppose that we take forty as the aver- 
age number. That will give us sixteen thousand 
as the number of those who have entered college 
within a year. 

On that basis we may fairly estimate the num- 
ber of those who are to follow them during the 
next two or three years. Of course the number 
of those planning to enter college next year can- 
not be less than of those who have just entered. 
That, then, gives us our first group, sixteen thous- 
and strong. At a respectful distance back of 
them, is a crowd of boys who are going to be 
ready in the fall of ‘87, another sixteén thousand. 
Still further back are sixteen thousand more boys 
who will be coming up for their examinations in 
*88, and who are now, I suppose, somewhere about 
fourteen or fifteen years old. That is as far as we | 
need to go for this count. 
A congregation of about forty -eight thousand 
boys, assembled in the large lecture-room of the 
Youth's Companion ;—a big meeting to be spoken 
to by aman with only one pair of lungs. How- | 
ever, as the room in which we are assembled is so 
admirably contrived that the speaker can be heard 
even in a whisper quite to the furthest corner of 
it, L hope to be able to talk with you in a quiet, 
friendly fashion, and without any fear that a word 
of what I have to say will fail to reach you. 

You have formed the resolution to go to college. 
Well, what 1 want especially to advise you, is— 
stick toit. Don't let anything short of dire neces- 
sity or sacred duty tempt you to give it up. It is 





nearly the most important resolution respecting | 


your future lives which you can possibly form. 
But between now, and the time at which you are 
planning to enter college, you will probably be 


visited by a number of tempters, who will try to | 


induce you to surrender the plan altogether, and, 
by just cutting across lots, to plunge at once into 
the occupation which is to be your main business 
in life. 

Of these tempters the first bears the plain old 
name of “Laziness.” She will come and tell you 
all about the drudgery of a college -life; four 
years of 
to term-times, to the chapel bell, to hours for reci- 
tations, to tutors and professors, to dry and tire- 
some books; while, on the other hand, by going 
at once into your father’s bank, or your uncle’s 


counting-room, or your cousin’s factory, or into | 


some other agreeable place that is already waiting 


for you, you will get rid, at one stroke, of all that 
weary nuisance of school-boy work, and have a | 


much easier time of it altogether. 
Even while this plausible tempter is talking with 


you, there will be a knock at your door, and a | 
second tempter will come in, and tell you many | 

: 
Her name is ‘‘Hurry-to-be- | 


really pleasant things. 
Rich.” She doesn't appeal to indolence; she even 
tells you frankly that what she has for you to 
do means harder work, longer hours, and closer 
confinement than college-boys have to put up 
with. 


it; that she happens to know of one particularly | 


| fair damsels,” 
| You can almost feel your resolution to go to col- 


| lege oozing 
| tips of your 


How many have we? 


hard work in study, four years of slavery | 


But she tells you that what people need in | 
this world, in order to make themselves comforta- | 
ble and truly respected, is money, and plenty of | 


nonsense. What's the Use >” 

By this time, perhaps, you begin to think that 
the case is going pretty hard with you. ‘These 
you say, ‘tare too many for you.” 











away from the very 
fingers. But wait a 
jminute. You have now heard 
}only one side of the question. 
Let us hear a few things on the other side. 

For my part, I must say concerning all these 
| portraits of men who have been very successful 
in life, without ever having gone to college, 
that I happen to know personally some of those 
very men, and I have heard several of them 
‘deel are that instead of being glad that they 
| never had a collegiate education, they them- 
| selves regarded it as one of the serious misfor- 
tunes of their lives that they did not have it; 
and that if they could live their lives over again, 
| they would not fail to get it. 
| For, after an able man has won a certain degree 
of success without a liberal education, he comes 
up toa point where he feels the need of that larger 
grasp of knowledge and of principles, that sym- 
metrical training of all his powers, that mastery 
of wide and various learning, which would enable 
him to put his success to the highest uses, both 
for further influence, and for his own real enjoy- 
ment of life. His success has brought him close 
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true; and for at least these three reasons. a) It around you soonenough. Make the most of the 
business success depends in any considerable de- | poetry while you have it, and carry as much of it 
gree on intelligence, then the time spent in fully | with you as you can. If you could only know it, 
developing one’s intelligence can hardly be a| you are now on the very heights, above the battle- 
waste even as regards that business success alone. | | field, in a generous and tonic air, beyond the dust 
(2) A man who begins business after he finishes and the mud, with time and heart and freshness for 
his college-course is still young enough to make | all that is splendid in act, in thought, in sentiment. 
all the money he can possibly use or need in life; | Keep up there while you may, and be busy laying 
and he has this additional advantage, that his good | up for your future great stores of happy and 
education will enable him both to enjoy and to | ennobling memories. 
employ his wealth, when he does acquire it, better Cornell University. 
than he could without that good education. (3) 
But even though it were true—which it is not— 
that a man will make less money in life by going 
to college than by not going there, it would still 
be better for him to go to college. <A good educa- 
tion with less money is a far richer treasure in 
life, and will give one a far nobler and happier ex- 
istence, than more money without that good edu- 
cation. 

Having said all this, I hardly need to make any 
comment at all on the appeal of the tempter 
“Laziness.” If you are a person to agree with 
what I have now said, you are a person on whom 
her appeal will make no impression. And I do 


Moses Coir TyLer. 


——____~{@p— 





For the Companion. 
SAFE FOR THE NIGHT. 


Nearer to God—we've drawn in even-song: 
* sweet child-voice the shepherd psalni has 
nd reverent lips, long used to pray, have 
Cc intdhood and age the paths of prayer along 
And left us locked in armis both kind and strong x3 
Our little maidens, fearless in their bed: 
Our youths to saered rules and manners bred: 
And we, for whom old memories thickly throng, 


What peril, of the darkn 
Can fallupon the fold His 
Who slumbereth not, in shadow, 
“But, sleepless, gives to His beloved sleep 
For them, how ean the dawn break else than brig ght, 
Or eyes His finger closes, wake to weep? 


said; 


and the night, 











think that if any young fellow really feels, after ee 
a fair amount of effort, that study is a bore, and —— — 








books a nuisance, and the acquisition of know!- | 
edge in the great sciences and literatures a weary | 
and repulsive thing, very likely he is right in think- | 
ing that his place is somewhere else than in col- | Every farmer’ and every other boy 
lege. I doubt if he would get much good from | ought to know, that, in time, cultivated fields be- 
college; and I am pretty sure that college would | come exhausted, and will no longer bear 
get no good from him. | crops. 

But to earnest and energetic boys, who are in- | than do others; some plants even help to restore 
clined to take a generous and high-minded view | the elements which other plants have taken from 
of life, not a mere mercenary and petty one, I say | the earth. 

—stick to your resolution of going to college. Tobacco will only flourish in the richest soil, 
Stick to it through thick and thin. Stick to it| and is one of the most exhausting of plants ; 
through all interruptions and hindrances. | while the pretty clover harms a ticld but little. 
Stick to it through poverty and debt and| A plant which “robs the soil” takes more from 
sickness and discouragement. Stick to it} the ground than water, air and decaying matter 
‘are able to replace. This is the reason why ma- 
nures and fertilizers are used to feed the soil arti- 
ficially; and also why ‘‘rotation 
practised. 

One plant takes much of one ingredient from 
the soil, and very little of another. Thus while 
the earth is being exhausted as to its power to 
raise one vegetable, it is acquiring strength to 
nourish another; and by a judicious selection of 
crops the farmer may keep his land ocenpied all 
the time. 

But this is not the highest kind of farming. The 
use of fertilizers alone lead to the re- 
sults. And of these latter there is a great variety. 
The guano islands of South America long fur- 
nished an abundant supply. ; 

Along the north Atlantic sea-weed and 
fish-“*chum” mixed with lime are much used. The 
tish which is known by various names, as ‘bun- 
ker,” ‘“‘moss-bunker,” ‘‘imenhaden” 1 
very poor for eating, but rich in oil, is caught by 
millions. 

Having been boiled and ground for their oil, 
and oh, what a horrible stench a porgy factory 
spreads for miles around !—the residue is used as 
a fertilizer. 

Further south are found great beds of soft sand- 
stone, in which are buried the bones of enormous 
animals which existed in a former geological age, 
but are now extinct. These 
great value in restoring the wasted lands of south- 
ern plantations. 

But itisof still another kind of artificial manure 
that I am to speak to you, and I learned about it 
first when I made a summer trip to Prince Edward 
Island. 

It is a curious fact that away up in the waters 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, where all the land- 
locked bays freeze tight over in winter, and fleets 
of icebergs, like fantastic blue castles, come sail- 
ing down from Greenland, there are large beds of 
fine oysters. 

Why the water should enough for 
them to live up there, while it is too cold appar- 
ently anywhere south until you come to Narrag: 
sett Bay, is hard to explain, but the fact remains, 
and accounts for the mud-digzers. 
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in spite of siren voices calling you away to imme- l 
diate self-indulgence, or to the adoption of a} 
scheme of existence which may offer glittering in- | 
ducements to you, but which will not permanently 
satisfy you. I don’t believe that there exists, 
anywhere on the American continent, a man who 
went to college and made a good use of the) 
privilege, who now regrets that he spent the time 
that way; while I can find for you regiments of 
men, all over the land, who once had the chance to | 
go to college and threw away the chance, who now 


be warm 








| to a grand opportunity, which his lack of educa- 
tion disqualifies him from making the most of. I 


do not deny that ability and perseverance may | 


win great success even without the help of a lib- 
eral education; but I do say that in all cases that 
very success would probably be as great in de- 
gree, and certainly higher in quality, and more 
varied in range, if the man who achieved it had 
enjoyed and used early opportunities for the larg- 
est training of his faculties. What is the use of 
going to college, if men can get on very well with- 
out it? Very much use. For those same men 
would have got on still better with it; they would 
have done more for others, too. 

Now, suppose that we turn to the argument that 
all the time spent in college is so much precious 
time lost from the great business of making money, 
| and, therefore, that it is best not to go to college. 
To begin with, I should like to say that that argu- 
ment is founded on a low and false view of life, 
and especially of the relation of money to honor, 
| usefulness and happiness. 

I admit that money enough for plain living, 
without anxiety, 1s a good thing; and that poverty 
is an occasion of much distress; but I deny that 
wealth is necessary for true dignity, or the respect 
of sensible people, or for one’s own happiness. 

However, we will pass that by, and come to the 
argument itself, J deny the force of it, It is not 


} 





bitterly regret it, and will continue to do so till | 
| their dying day. 


Whether or not there were formerly more oysters 
than now, living in those blue, secluded inlets that 

Therefore, to all boys who mean to put this | hide among the dark pine woods and behind the 
thing through to the very end, I want to say just | low, red-edged islands fringing that stormy coast, 
one thing more before I close this present talk. It | cannot be said. But it is certain that a great m: ny 
is.this. | old dead beds are to be found everywhere among 

Whether you now know it or not, the period of | the living colonies. 
life included in getting ready for college, and then In some bays the whole bottom seems to consist 
in going through college, is in most cases really of a broken, half-decayed mass of shells of the 
the choicest and sweetest period in all our lives; | oyster and the various clams, and other shell-fish, 
it is the one which has the most poetry in it; is | that have settled into a blackish soil called ‘‘mus- 
the fullest of friendship; the freest from cares | sel-mud.” These beds are sometimes twenty or 
that gnaw the heart; the one epoch over which | thirty feet thick, and here and there are tenanted 
hang the golden clouds of unworldly sentiment, | by colonies of the living bivalves. 
of beautiful enthusiasm, of romance; the one The coast hereabouts was almost the first part of 
epoch which you will be celebrating, French peasants 


and telling |'North America to be settled. 
stories about, and fondly cherishing in your hearts, | came over here, and raised rich crops three cen- 
all the rest of your days on earth. So, begin now turies ago. Here was the fertile Land of Acadie, 
by enjoying it to the utmost; by thinking of it as | where Evangeline lived. Here was the coveted 
in itself a good thing, and not as a necessary ev il | home of the French that England wanted so badly 
to be hurried through as fast as possible; by mak- | during the first half of the last century, and 
ing the most of it both in improvement and in sat-| whose fortress of Louisburg the Boston sailors 
isfaction, and by accumulating experiences that | fought so hard to capture. 
you will never be ashamed of or sorrow over. | Here, now, are the finest farms, perhaps, in the 
Don't be impatient to get into what some call} eastern half of the Dominion of Canada, and 
the real work of life; you are in it now, in 1ts best | their good condition is preserved by feeding them 
sense. And you may depend upon it, the hard, | with plenty of the rich, black, lime-saturated mud 
cruel, grinding, depressing facts of life, its real- | of the old oyster-beds, 
ism, its coarse prose, will be npon you and all! Godown tothe shores of any of the inlets along 
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94 
New Brunswick, or Prince Edward Island, and 
you will notice in summer a rough framework of 
strong timbers hewed out with an axe, and secure- 
ly bolted together. 

Sometimes this frame is square, sometimes pyr- 
tent or gable-like. In each 
case the frame rests upon two long timbers which 


amidal, sometimes 


extend far out beyond it on one side, and support 
a platform at the farther end. 

Besides the stay-timbers and cross-braces, there 
are two which extend out in front, at a height of 
six or eight feet, and from the forward end of the 
foot-timbers extends a middle one, supporting a 
drum which fastens into the extension above, so 
as to revolve. 

Around the drum is coiled a chain, that passes 
thence back into the framework over some rollers, 
and is attached to an open scoop of painted iron 
bars, like a huge human hand, having a strong 
handle twenty-five or thirty feet in length. 

The whole machine is very rude, evidently home- 
made; and it would puzzle you to know what 
could be its use until you caught sight of the scoop, 
and remembered how intensely cold this climate 
is from Thanksgiving Day to Easter. It is the 
musscl-mud digver. 

When the ice of the bay has frozen into a solid 
floor, the farmer drives his big, low sled down to 
the beach. Prying up the ; 





reat machine, he pushes 


—__ = 


when their attention was arrested by two faint tracks 
among the stones—so faint, indeed, that no eyes but 
those of a hunter would have discovered them. A 
strange pungent odor, as of something wild, pervaded 
the air; the whirring of the crickets in the tree-tops 
seemed hushed and timid, and little silent birds 
| hopped about in the elder-bushes, as if afraid to make 
a noise. 

The boys lay down flat on the ground, and following 
the two tracks, discovered that they converged toward 
a frowsy-looking juniper bush which grew among the 
roots of a big old pine. Very cautiously they bent the 
bush aside. 

What was that? There stood the old otter, tearing 
away at his trout, and three of the prettiest little 
black things your eyes ever fell upon were gambolling 
about him, picking up bits of the fish, and slinging 
them about in their efforts to swallow. 

The boys gave a cry of delight. But the otter,— 
what do you think he did? He showed a set of very 
ugly teeth, and spat like an angry cat. It was evident- 
ly not advisable to molest him with bare hands. 

In hot haste Thorkel and Anders by their united 
weight broke off a young elder-tree, and stripped off 
the leaves. Now they could venture a battle. Eagerly 
they pulled aside the juniper. But alas, Mr. Otter 
was gone, and had taken his family with him. 

Totrack him through the tangled underbrush where 
he probably knew a hundred hiding-places would be a 
hopeless task. The boys were about to return, baffled 
and disappointed, to the lake, when it occurred to 
Thorkel to explore the den. 





his sled backward, underneath the front, and thus 
manages to push and pull the unwieldy apparatus 
across the rod or two of beach down to the ice. 
Once there, progress is easy, and he soon hauls | 
it to where he wants it. Then he draws away his 
sled, lets the great derrick settle down upon the | 
ice, and proceeds to chop and saw away nearly all | 
the thick, hard ice inside the space occupied by the 


foundation timbers. 

Next he takes his horse out of his sled, hitches ! 
him to an arm of the drum, and unwinds the 
until the heavy sunk to the bot- 
six, ten, perhaps fifteen feet be- 


it by the handle it 


chain scoop has 
tom of the bay, 
he. Ile 
down. 


Wi 


the drum winds up the chain, the scoop scrapes 


neat enides as goes 


n bottom is touched, the horse is started, 
into the bottom, and then comes up full of shells, 
mud and soggy weeds. 

Once above the water, it is guided forward, where 
the sleigh has been backed up under the inachine. 
The load is dumped by pulling a trigger which 
causes the scoop to tip bottom-side up. 

Being emptied, the scoop rights again of its own 
weight, and locks with a spring. Then the pulling 
of another lever allows the drum and its rattling 
chain to fly back, and splash goes this rough dip- 


per down to the bottom once more. 
Mach scoop contains about a barrel, and a sleigh- 
load will hold, perhaps, a score of these; yet the 


man who digs the mussel-mud sells it for ten cents 


a load tothe farmer, who hauls it away at a cost 
{ 


at 


thout ten cents more, and spreads it on his 


laid. 


lhis seems cheap work for a cold day almost in 
the arctic regions, doesn’t it? But it is said that 
one of these machines can dig three hundred 


sleigh-loads a day. 
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For the Companion, 


THORKEL’S OTTER. 

Phorkel and his brother Anders were bathing one 
day in the lake. 
the two boys lay quietly floating on their backs, pad- 
rently with their hands. Allof asudden Thorkel 


The water was deliciously warm, and 


dling 


gaye ascream. A big trout leaped into the air, and | 
athoost in the same instant a black, shiny head rose 

itef the water right between his knees. The trout, 
in its deseent, gave him a slap of its slimy tail across 
his face The black head stared out at him, for a 


ynent, With an air of surprise, then dived noiseless- 
}, inte 


Viiders 


the deep. 
hurried to shore as rapidly as arms and 


ke would propel him; “It was the sea-serpent,” 


said he. 

Hie was so frightened that he grew almost numb; 
his breath stuck in his throat, and the blood throbbed 
in his ears 

“Oh, vou sillibub!”’ shouted his brother after him; 


“it was an otter chasing a salmon trout. The trout 


will always leap, when chased.” 





Ile had searcely spoken, when, but a few reds from 
Anders, appeared the blick, shiny head again, this | 
time with the trout in its mouth. | 

“tle las his lair somewhere around here,” said 

“let us watch him, and see where he is 


Phorkel, 
going.” 


Phe otter was nearing the shore. Heswam rapidly, 


withastightly undulating motionof the body, so that, 
ita distanee, he might well have been mistaken for a 
large water-snake. When he had reached the shore, 
he dragged the fish upon the sand, spied cautiously | 
about him, to see if he was watched, and again seiz- 
ing the trout, slid into the underbrush. There was 


something so delightfully wild and wary about it that 
the boys felt the hunter's passion aroused in them, and 
they could take the time to fling on their 
clothes, before starting in pursuit. Like Indians they 


seareely 


crept on hands and feet over the mossy ground, bent 
aside the bushes, and peered cautiously between the 
leaves 

sh—sh—sh! we are on the track,” whispered 


Fhorkel, stooping to smell the moss, 
here within a minute.” 

fish. blood,” answered Anders, 
pointing to a twig, over which the fish had evidently 
been dragged. 


“Here is a drop of 


“serves him right, the rascal,” murmured his elder 
brother. 

“If we haven't got him now, my name fs not An- 
ders,” whispered the younger, 


They bad advanced about fifty rods from the water, 


| apart, get the slightest glimpse of the skin. 


“He has been | 


There was a hole under the tree-root, just big enough 
to put a fist through, and without thought of harm, 


UTH’S COMPANION. | 


the boy flung himself down, and thrust his arm in to | 


the very elbow. He fumbled about for a moment,— 
ah, what was that?—something soft and hairy, that 


slipped through his fingers. Thorkel made a bold grab | 


for it—then with a yell of pain pulled out his hand. 
The soft thing followed, but its teeth were not soft. 
As Thorkel rose to his feet, there hung a tiny otter 
with its teeth locked through the fleshy part of his 
hand at the base of the thumb. 





| ease. 





streams, pursued by the big fishes that preyed upon 
|them. Then the perch and the trout grew fat, and the 
| pike and the pickerel made royal meals out of the 
| perch and trout. All along the coast lay English 
| schooners, ready to buy up the salmon, and carry it in 
| ice to London. Everywhere there was life and traffic; 
everybody felt prosperous and in good humor. 

It was during this season that Thorkel one day 
| walked down to the lake to try his luck witha fly. It 
had been raining during the night; and the trees 
along the shore shivered and shook down showers of 
raindrops. The only trouble was, that the water was 
so clear that you could see the bottom, which sloped 
gently outward, for fifty or a hundred feet. Mons, 
who was now a year old, was sitting in his usual place 
on Thorkel’s shoulder, and was gazing contentedly 
upon the smiling world which surrounded him. He 
was so fond of his master now, that he followed him 
like a dog, and could not bear to be long away from 
him. 

“Mons,” said Thorkel, after having vainly thrown 
the alluring fly a dozen times into the river one day, 
“T think this is a bad day for fishing; or what do you 
think?” 

At that very instant a big salmon trout —a six- 
pounder at the very least—leaped for the fly, and 
with a splash of its tail sent a shower of spray shore- 
ward. The line flew with a hum from the reel, and 
Thorkel braced himself to “play” the fish, until he 
should tire him sufficiently to land him. 

But the trout was evidently of a different mind. He 
sprang out of the water, and his beautiful spotted 
sides gleamed in the sun. 

That was a sight for Mons! Before his master 
could prevent him, he plunged from his shoulder into 
the lake, and shot through the clear tide like a black 
arrow. The trout saw hint coming, and made a des- 
perate leap! 

The line snapped; the trout was free! 

Free! It was delightful to see Mons’s supple body 
as it glided through the water, bending upwards, 
downwards, sidewards, with amazing swiftness and 
His two big eyes (which were conveniently sit- 
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“Look, here, uow,” cried his brother; “sit down | uated so near the tip of his nose that he could see in 


quietly, and T will soon rid you of the little beast.” 

Thorkel, clenching his teeth, sat down on a boulder. 
Anders drew his knife. 

“No, I thank you,” shouted Thorkel, as he saw the 
knife, “I can do that myself. I don’t want you to 
harm him.” 

“I don’t intend to harm him,” said Anders. 
only want to force his mouth open.” 

To this Thorkel submitted. The knife was carefully 
inserted at the corner of the little monster’s mouth, 
when Jo! he let the hand go, and snapped after the 
knife-blade. Anders quickly threw his hat over him, 
and held it down with his knees, while he tore a piece 
off the lining of his coat to bandage his brother's 
wound. Then they trudged home together with the 
otter imprisoned in the hat. 


“y 


You would scarcely have thought that ““Mons”—for | 
that became the otter’s name—would have made a | 


pleasant companion; but strange as it may seem, he 
improved much, as soon as he got into civilized so- 
ciety. He soon learned that it was not good manners 
to snarl and show his teeth, when politely addressed, 
and if pccasionally he forgot himself, he got a little 
tap on the nose which quickened his memory. He 
was searcely six inches long when he was caught, not 
reckoning the tail; and so sleek and nimble and glossy 
that it was a delight to handle him. His fur was of a 
very dark brown, and when it was wet looked black. 
It was so dense that you could not, by pulling the hair 
But the 
most remarkable thing about Mons were the webs he 
had between his toes, and his long glossy whiskers. 
Of the latter he was particularly proud; he would al- 


| low no one to touch them. 


Thorkel taught him a number of tricks, which Mons 
learned with astonishing ease. He was so intelligent 
that Sultan, the bull terrier, grew quite jealous of 


him. 


Inquisitiveness seemed to be the strongest trait in 
Mons’s character. His curiosity amounted to an over- 
There was no crevice that he did 
not feel called upon to investigate, no hole which he 
did not suspect of hiding some interesting secret. 
Again and again he made explorations in the flour- 
barrel, and came out as white as a miller. Once, for 
the sake of variety, he put his nose into the inkstand, 
and in attempting to withdraw it, poured the contents 
over his head. 

In the part of Norway where Thorkel’s father lived, 
the people added largely to their income by salmon. 
fishing. Nay, those who had no land made their 
living entirely by fishing and shooting. Every spring 
the salmon migrated from the sea into the rivers, to 
shed their spawn; you could see their young darting 


| in large shoals over the pebbles in the shallows of the 


mastering passion, 


every direction with scarcely a turn of the head) 
| peered watchfully through the transparent tide, keep- 
ing ever in the wake of the fleeing fish. If the latter 
had had the sense to keep straight ahead,he might have 
made good his escape. But he relied upon strategy, 
| and inthis he was no match for Mons. He leaped out 
| of the water, darted to the right and to the left, and 
| made all sorts of foolish and flurried manceuvres. But 
with the calmness of a Von Moltke, Mons outgeneraled 
|him. He headed him off whenever he turned, and 
finally by a brisk turn plunged his teeth into the trout’s 
neck, and brought him to land. 
I need not tell you that Thorkel made a hero of 
|him. He hugged him and patted him and called him 
pet names; until Mons grew quite bashful. But this 
| exploit of Mons’s gave Thorkel an idea. He deter- 
| mined to train him as a salmon-fisher. 











It was in the spring of 1880, when Mons was two 
years old and fully grown, that he landed his first 
salmon. And when he had landed the first, it cost him 
little trouble to secure the second and the third. Thork- 
el felt like a rich man that day, as he carried home in | 
his basket three silver beauties, worth at the very 
least a dollar and a half a piece. He made haste to 
dispose of them to an English yachtsman at that 
figure, and went home in a radiant humor, dream- 
ing of “gold and forests green,” as the Norwegians | 
say. 

“Now, Mons,” he said to his friend, whom he was 
leading after him by a chain, “if we do as well every 
day as we have done to-day, I shall soon be rich | 
enough to go to school. What do you think of that, | 
Mons?” | 

One day a big fish-tail splashed out of an eddy, and 
a black furry head and back rose for an instant, and 
were whirled out of sight. 

“Oh, dear, dear,” cried Thorkel, “‘he will die! He 
will drown! How often have I told you, Mons,” 
he shouted, ‘‘that you shouldn’t attack fishes that are 
bigger than yourself.” 

“Whom are you talking to?” asked a fisherman 
named John Bamle, who had come to look after his 
traps. 

“To Mons,” answered the boy, anxiously. 

**You don’t mean to say your brother is out there in 
the water,” shouted John Bamle, in amazement. 

“Yes, Mons, my otter,” cried Thorkel, piteously. 

“Mons, your brother,” yelled the man, and seizing | 
a boat-hook, he ran out on the beams, from which the | 
traps were suspended. The roar of the waters was | 
so loud that it was next to impossible to distinguish | 
words, and ‘Mons, my otter,” and ‘Mons, my brother,” 
| sounded so much alike that it was not wonderful that 
| John mistook the former for the latter. For a while | 


jhe balanced himself by means of the boat-hook on | 
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the slippery beams, peering all the while anxiously 
into the rapids. ; 

Suddenly he saw something struggling in the water; 
showers of spray whirled upwards. Could it be pos- 
sible that a fish had attacked the drowning child? Full 
of pity, he stretched himself forward, extending the 
boat-hook before him, when lo! he lost his balance, 
and tumbled headlong into the cataract. 

Half-a-dozen other fishermen who were sauntering 
down the hill-sides saw their comrade fall, and rushed 
into the water to rescue him. 

One man, bolder than the rest, sat astride a float- 
ing log, and rode out into the seething current. Now 
he was thrown off; now he scrambled up again; at 
last, as his drowning comrade appeared for the third 
time, with an arm extended out of a whirling eddy, 
he caught him deftly with his boat-hook, and pulled 
him up toward the log. 

As John Bamle lay there, more dead than alive 
upon the bank, emitting streams of water through 
mouth and nostrils, the question was asked how he 
came to endanger his life in such a reckless manner. 
At that very instant the head of a black otter was 
seen emerging from the water, dragging a huge 
salmon up among the stones. 

“Look, the otter, the otter!’ cried the men; and a 
shower of stones hailed down upon the boulder upon 
which Mons had sought refuge. 

“Let him alone, I tell you,” screamed Thorkel; “he 
is mine.” 

And with three leaps he was at Mons’s side, wring- 
ing wet from top to toe, but happy to have his friend 
once more in safety. He seized him in his arms, and 
would have borne him ashore, if the enormous salmon 
had not demanded all his strength. 

As they again reached the bank, the fishermen gath- 
ered about them; but Mons slunk cautiously at his 
master’s heels. He understood the growling com- 
ments, as one man after the other lifted the big 
salmon, and estimated its weight. John Bamle had 
now so far regained consciousness that he could speak, 
and he stared with no friendly eye at the boy who had 
come near causing his death. 

“Come, now, Mons,” said Thorkel, ‘‘come, and let 
us hurry home to breakfast.”’ 

“Mons,” repeated John Bamle, “is that your 
Mons?” 

“Yes, that is my Mons, 
cently. 

“Then you just wait till I am strong enough to 
stand on my legs, and I'll promise to give you a 
thrashing that you’ll remember to your dying day,” 
said John, and shook his big fist. 

Thorkel was not anxious to wait under such cireum- 
stances, but betook himself homeward as rapidly as 
his legs would carry him. 


”* answered Thorkel, inno 





During the next week Thorkel did his best to avoid 
the fishermen. And yet, try as he might, he could not 
help meeting them on the road, or on the river-bank, 
as he carried home his heavy load of salmon. 

“Hallo! How is your brother Mons?” they jeered 
when they saw him. 

Occasionally they stopped and glanced into his 
basket; and Thorkel noticed that they glowered un- 
pleasantly at him whenever he had caught a fine fish. 
The fact was, he had had extraordinary luck this 
week; for Mons was getting to be such an expert 
that he scarcely ever dived without bringing some- 
thing or other ashore. 

He had almost money enough, now, to pay for a 
year’s schooling, and he could scarcely sleep for joy 
when he thought of the bright future that stretched 
out before him. He saw himself in all manner of de- 
lightful situations. Mons, in the meanwhile, who 
was not troubled with this kind of ambition, snoozed 
peacefully in his box, at the foot of his master’s bed. 
He did not dream what a rude awakening was in store 
for him. 





It had been avery bad week for John Bamle and his 
comrades. Morning after morning their traps were 
empty, as one solitary fish lay sprawling at the bottom 
of the box. 

“TI tell you, boys,” said John, spitting into his fist, 
and shaking it threateningly against the sky, “I am 
bewitched; that’s what Iam. And so are you, boys— 
every mother’s son of you. It is that Gimle- 
hang boy that has bewitched us. Are you fools 
enough to suppose that that is a natural beast—that 
black thing—that trots at his heels, and emp- 
ties the river.of its fish for his benefit? Not by a jug- 
ful, lads—not by a big jugful! The devil it is—the 
black- Satan himself—or my name is not John Bamle. 
You never saw a beast act like that before, plunging 
into the yellow whirlpools, and coming back un- 
seuthed every time, and with a fish as big as himself 
dangling after him. Now, shall we stand that any 
longer, boys? We have wives and babies at home, 
erying for food! And here we come daily, and find 
empty traps. Now wake up, lads, and be men! There 
has come a day of reckoning for him who has sold 
himself to the devil. I, for my part, am just mad 
enough to venture on a tussle with old Nick himself.” 

Every word that John uttered fell like a firebrand 
into the men’s hearts. They shouted wildly, shook 
their fists, and swung their long boat-hooks. 

“We'll kill him, the thief,” they cried, “the scoun- 
drel! He has sold himself to the devil.” 

Up they rushed from the river-bank, up the green 
hillsides, up the rocky slope, until they reached the 
gate at Gimlehang. It was but a small turf-thatched 
cottage with tiny lead-framed window-panes, and a 
rude stone chimney. The father was out working by 
the day, and the two boys were at home alone. Thorkel, 
who was sitting at the window reading, felt suddenly 
a paw tapping him on the cheek. It was Mons. In 
the same instant an angry murmur of many voices 
reached his ear, and he saw a crowd of excited fish- 


|ermen with boat-hooks in their hands, thronging 


through the gate. There were twenty or thirty of 
them, at the very least. Thorkel sprang forward and 
bolted the door. He knew why they had come. Then 
he snatched Mons up in his arms, and hugged him 
tightly. 

‘Let them do their worst, Mons,” he said; ‘“what- 
ever happens, you and I will stand by each other.” 

Anders, Thorkel’s brother, came rushing in by the 
back door! He too had seen the men coming. 


“Hide yourself, hide yourself, Thorkel,” he cried in 
alarm; ‘‘it is you they are after.” 
Hide yourself! That was more easily said than 
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done. The hut was now surrounded, and there was | 
no escape. 
“Climb up the chimney,” begged Anders; “hurry, 
hurry! you have no time to lose.” | 
Happily there was no fire on the hearth, and Thork. 
el, still hugging Mons tightly, allowed himself to be 
pushed by his brother up the sooty tunnel. Scarcely 
was Anders again out on the floor when there was a 





For relieving Throat Troubles and Gnate 


use “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” %centsabox. [Adv. 


ncsmacnsapchie li aataslacen 
Miss Lilie B. Pierce, the noted local elocutionist, 


uses Pozzoni’s Powder. For sale by all druggists and 
fancy goods dealers. (Ade. 


——actiemncaiillgiinndte 
Natrolithic Water is a safe, simple and effective 
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bled. “Open the door, I say,’ shouted John Bamle 
without. 

Anders, knowing how easily he could force the 
door, if he wished, drew the bolt and opened. 

“I want the salmon-fisher,” said John, fiercely. 

“Yes, we want the salmon-fisher,’’ echoed the 
crowd, wildly. 

“What salmon-fisher?” asked Anders, with feigned 
surprise. 


Intestinal Derangement, caused by Indiscretion in Diet, 








«Don’t you try your tricks on me, you rascal,” yelled 
John, furiously; and seizing the boy by the collar, 
flung him out through the door. The crowd stormed | 
in after him. They tore up the beds, and scattered 
the straw over the floor; upset the furniture, ran- 
sacked drawers and boxes. But no trace did they 
find of him whom they sought. Then finally it oc- 
curred to some one to look up the chimney, and a long 
boat-hook was thrust up to bring down whatever 
there might be hidden there. Thorkel felt the sharp 
point in his thigh, and he knew that he was discov- 
ered. With the strength of despair he tore himself 
loose, leaving part of his trousers on the hook, and 
climbing upward, sprang out upon the roof. His thigh 
was bleeding, but he scarcely noticed it. His eyes 
and his hair were full of soot, and his face was as 
black as a chimney-sweep’s. The men, when they 
saw him, jeered and yelled with derisive laughter. 

“Hand us down your devilish beast there, and we 
won't hurt you,” cried John Bamle. 

“No, I won’t,” answered Thorkel. 

“By the heavens, lad, if you don’t mind, it will go 
hard with you.” 

“I am not afraid,” said Thorkel. 

“Then we'll make you, you beastly brat,” yelled a 
furious voice in the crowd; and instantly a stone 
whistled past the boy’s ear, and fell with a thump on 
the turf below. 

“Now, will you give up your beast?” 

Thorkel hesitated a moment. Should he give up 
Mons, who had been his friend and playmate for two 
years, and see him stoned to death by the cruel men? 
Mons fixed his black liquid eyes upon him as if he 
would ask him that very question. No, no, he could 
not forsake Mons. A second stone, bigger than the 
first, flew past him, and he had to dodge quickly be 
hind the chimney, as the second and third followed. 

“Thorkel, Thorkel,” cried Anders, imploringly ; ‘*do 
let the otter go, or they will kill both you and him.” 

Before Thorkel could answer, a shower of stones 
fell about him. One hit him in the forehead; the 
sparks danced before his eyes. A warm current rushed 
down his face; dizziness seized him; he fell, he did 
not know where or how. John Bamle with a yell 
sprang forward, climbed up the low wall to the roof, 
and saw Thorkel lying, as if dead, behind the chim- 
ney. He turned to call for his boat-hook, when sud 
denly something black shot toward him from the 
chimney-top, and a set of terrible teeth buried them 
selves in his throat. The mere force of the leap made 
him lose his balance, and he tumbled backwards into 
the yard. 

In the same instant Mons bounded forward, lighted 
on somebody’s shoulder, and made for the woods. 
Before anybody had time to think, he was out of 
sight. 

Thus ended the famous battle of Gimlehang, of 
which the salmon-fishers yet speak in the valley. Or 
rather I should say, it did not end there, for John 
Bamle lay ill for several weeks, and had to have his 
wound sewed up by the doctor. 

As for Thorkel, he got well within a few days. But 
astrange uneasiness came over him, and he roamed 
through the woods early and late, seeking his lost 
friend. At the end of a week, as he was sitting one 
night on the rocks at the river, he suddenly felt some 
thing hairy rubbing against his nose. He looked up, 
and with a scream of joy clasped Mons in his arms. 
Then he hurried home, and had a long talk with his 
father. And the end of it was, that with the money 
which Mons had earned by his salmon-fishing, tickets 
were bought for New York for the entire family. 
About a month later, they landed at Castle Garden. 

Thorkel and Mons are now doing a large fish-busi- 
ness without fear of harm, in one of the great lakes 
of Wisconsin. Some day, he hopes yet, it may lead 
toa parsonage. Since he learned that some of the 
apostles were fishermen, he feels that he is on the 
right road to the goal of his ambition. 

HJALMAR H. BOYESEN. 
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THE ISLE OF JUNE. 


“What is the most beautiful place that you have 
ever visited?” asked a lady of an old English naval 
officer. “New Providence, in the Bahamas,” was the 
answer. To this view many travellers would not as- 
sent, but Nassau, as the island is popularly called from 
its principal town, is one of the most beautiful gardens 
of the sea. 

Columbus, who visited the island during his first 
voyage, called it Fernandia, and Ponce de Leon 
thought that he had found here the earthly Paradise. 
An old English adventurer named it New Providence, 
and tourists of recent vears call {t the Isle of June, 
because the winter months are like June fn the Tem- 
perate Zones. Nassau is the capital of the Bahamas. 

It is a place of old sea romances, from the dramatic 
pirates to the blockade runners. English naval offi- 
cers, worn with service, are often sent here to re- 
cruit. England holds it to be one of her most health- 
giving retreats. 

The island is some twenty-one miles long and seven 
wide, and is famous for its cocoanut trees and pine- 
apple farms. The winter market of Nassau is one 
of the most wonderful in the world, asin it are found 
all the products of the tropics, together with those of 
the temperate zones. Mr. Frank Stockton, in a maga- 
zine article on the “Isle of June,” once gave a list of 
the fruits to be found there, an amazing catalogue of 
familiar and unfamiliar names, It is also famous for 
green turtles, and the sea is as prolific in food as the 
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A Pocket Dictionary of the English Language 
compiled from ‘the Quarto and School “ 
Dictionaries of 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 
With Demian Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for Spelling, and 
Numerous Tables. 

Profusely Illustrated. 298 Pages. 
Will be mailed postage paid and Free of Charge to 
each reader of YOUTH’S COMPANION who will 
buy abox of DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP 
ofany grocer (you have to use Soap every week, and 
this Soap improves by age, and is BEST of all.) 

Take off all the wrappers, wrap them up like a 

newspaper, and mail them to us. (Postage on 
them thus wrapped is only three cents.) After 
addressing the package to us, write across the left- 
hand corner of it, “Return to,” etc., adding your full 
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HILL MEN OF INDIA. 


The postal service of India extends as far north as 
Kolghur, a village of the Himalayas. Beyond this 
point a letter is sent by a native runner, who carries 
the missive for days in the split end of a stick, and 
delivers it at the end of his journey, as clean as when 
he received it. 

These runners are so honest that money is entrusted 
to them, which they will carry for days, along wild 
mountain tracks, where they could never be traced, 
and then deliver it into the right hands. 

These runners are always spinning, as are also the 
other men of the mountains. With a bundle of loose, 
short wool in the breast of their blouses, and a small 
stick for « distaff, they spin yarn as they go and come, 
or while waiting for hours at their employer’s door. 

Sickness is the test which they cannot stand—few 
barbarous tribes can. If one of their number falls 
sick, he is left to get well or die, especially if the illness 
is cholera. A Hindoo baboo, or clerk, had under him 
several mountaineers, whom he had nursed through 
two or three attacks of cholera. But when he was 
taken ill, every one of them fled, and left him to die 
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The Automatic Writing Assistant will teach you to write 
rapidly and well. Original and wonderful invention: a 
trial will convince you of what we state. Sent postpaid _ 
He. The Automatic Writing Co., P.O. Box 1887, N re ity. 
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on the sides twice a year, the top 
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finest polished stove in the 
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aloes alphabet and illustrationssent free. Address 
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for the Medicated Parchment Plaster for Cutsand Burns, 
make Hunting and 
Middlefield, Conn. 











alone, or to get well. 

A poor woman, being prostrated by cholera, had 
cholera pills sent her by an English party, travelling | 
among the mountains. Her husband put a pill on the * 
end of a long stick, and thus, pill by pill, administered 
the medicine to her. 

Between that cautious standing afar off from a sick 
wife, and the Princess Alice kissing her darling daugh- 
ter, dying of the diphtheria, there have intervened 
centuries of Christian education. 





When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she erled for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, [Adv. 
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Every Mother should keep Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
in case of croup and sudden colds, [ Adv, 
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on application. Send us your address 
on postal card. For 10 cents will 


COMPANION. 
ace p> WRINGER Saves 


aN The MOST LABOR 
ovr PURCHASE GEAR 

and costs ) bat little more. 

£ EMPIRE 22 goiter hl —— | 









HOME BEAUTIFUL. 





NOW READY, the FEBRUARY number of my 
CATALOGUE, containing illustrations and descriptions 
of FANCY WORK, LUSTRA PAINTING, etc. 
Price for HOME BEAUTIFUL and SUPPLEMENT, 25c.; 














“_, we 


~ ers; for 5 cents will send Blanket Pin, 
ITC HELL & SON, Union City, Conn. 


“LINENE” 


Reversible Gollare a Vals 
poous D MEDAL FABRIC.) 
‘air Collars & Cuffs, either 
Rubens, Angelo, Raj ye — any size, by mail, 6c. 
Reversible Collar Co., Factory, ¢ ambridge, Mass. 
See large adv. on | front page Companion Premium List. 

















Xe VIE FOR COPY OF 
Lamas lll 
= 205 = $1.00 
BROADWAY: NEW-YORK: FOR. ONE: YEAR“ 


‘Tha bes? aid to good writing fina sablshed 


BABY’S BIRTHDAY. 


A beautiful imported Birthday Card sent to 
any baby whose mother will send us the names 
of two or more other babies, and their parents’ 
addresses. Also a handsome Diamond Dye, 
Sample Card to the mother and much valuable 
information. W —?. & RICHARDSON 
CO., Burlington, Vt. 


LADIES’ Siik Veivet BANJO. ne ted 
Nickel 
Plated 
Bands, 
Only Five 
Dollars. 

ORDER IT 
BY MAIL. 

















, Peutral Music Co. 


2 West Washin na 
"CHICATO, iL 








SANITARY PUB, CO aSalle Street, Chicaxo, ill. 


iL 











MUSICAL PROPAGANDA Fase an. 
























“T saw her in violet-time ‘ * and 60 pieces, full 

shee t music size, with Songs, Marches, Waltz- 

8, ete.,: Sliding On the ice,” & l00 Songswords 

and music, é6e. L. Hathaway, 339 W ash. St, Bostor F 
ANTED—AGENTS for the Life of G ; 

W HANCOCK, by the renowned biographer, F.E, Good. 

rich. Complete; authentic. A fitting companion to 

the Life of Grant. B. BL R tw SSEL L, Pub’r, Boston, Mass, 

0Q UINA She Rock. A spe cimen of thiseurl- 

ous shell formation, found only on St, 

DQ itasia Island, near St. Augustine, will be sent on 

receipt of oc. W.GRENELLE, St. Augustine, Fla. 

$6 to $8 a Da in your own 

y town oe 

the NICKEL TIDY HOLDER, 

Over 150,000 sold. Every family buys 

them. Sample and Agents’ Price List by mail, lt. jin 2c. 
stamps, W. HASSELBACH, Box A, 51, Sandusky, 

BILIOUSIN A two-cont stamp sent to SNow 

& EAl Providence, R. L., will 

obtain by mail a “trial pac — “of Biliousine, a sure 

eure for Headache, Dyspepsia, Constipation, /ndi- 

gestion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Liver Complaint, and 
all troubles which arise from disordered stomach. 


~ THOS. H. CHUBB 
Furnisher of AMATEUR and 
Fishing-Rod Makers’ Supplies. 
Send for Price List. POST MILLS, Vt. 


“FANCY WORK BOOK FREE! 


Florence “Waste” Embroidery Silk, 25e. a package. 
We will send a FANCY Work Book free to any person 
that will send us the ful? addresses of ten persons who 
are interested in Faney Work. J.F.INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 


Over 100 Beautiful 
Varieties of Silks for 











Send ten 2c. stamps for sam- 
ples and book of fane y stiteh- 
es, designs, &e., for 


ATCHWORK 


colors, ve sapacka ki age, Os Yale Silk Wk., New Haven,Ct. 
for 1 Dozen First-Class Pho- 
tographs of yourself, size of 
Postage stamp. Send us your 
photo, or tin type to copy from, 
Pinte h will be returned with order, 


Only HC. ART PHOTO. CO., Wallingford, Conn. 
is unequalled for re porting 


TAKIGRAPFY fone er eens 


who fall with phonography succeed with this system, 
Thorough instruction by mall, Send sti anp for cireular, 
or ets, for Preece and the Lord's Pr: ayer written in 
Takivrafy. W. OOPER, P. O, Box 1215, Meriden, Ct. 


Embroid'rysilk,ass’d 









OR. 

Have you tried AygZqcealt never fails. 

Send l0c.for bookN I aallato Dr. C. R. Sykes, 

181 E. Monroe 8t., Chicago, Illinois. 
have headaches, rheumatism, poor appetite, 
if You languid feeling, neuralgia, chills anc Ve ever, 
sallow skin, dizzy, indigestion, dumb-ague, torpid liver, 
constipation or piles, you are suffering from Malaria, 
You can be cured. ‘Use Moore’s Pilules, positive 


malarial antidote. Se.: 3 boxes, $1. Write me your 
case. Moore, 78 Cortlandt St., New York. 


18 Carnations, 81; 
18 Fuchsias, 81; 18 
# Geraniums, @1;18 


Chrysanthemum, $1; 25 Verbenas. Bl; 
by mail, pre paid, or the above 5 
plants oF, express. $5. Offer good only 
fo April 1, 1ss6, Catalogue free if you 

mention re OMPANION. C, E ULEN 





Dr. C. C. 














| CATARRH, | Deafn as, Sore Throat, 

Asthma, Bronchitis and 
c ONSUMPTION, in sufferers from any of these dis- 
“ases send their address and two stamps to DR, SOUV- 
Tie LLE, 212 Columbus Ave soston, they will receive a 
wok, by this eminent Specialist, entitled, “ The Treat- 

nt of Catarrh and Throat and Lung Diseases,” 

that will open the way toa speedy very. 


TYPE SE TTING, ete. 
easy. Printed directions, 
For business, home use, 
or money making. For old 
or young. Se nd 2 2 stamps 
for Catalogue of Presses, 


















Type, Paper, Cards, &c., 
to the fac =u: 
KELSEY & CO., 





WEWSPAPER “ $44 “LF Meriden, Conn. 


MAGIC LAN NIER 


And STEREOPTICONS, all prices. Views illus- 

trating every subject for Publ ic Exhibitions, etc. 

G2 A profitable business for a man with a small capi- 

tal. Also, L ag foe Home Amusement. cae | 

Catalogue Mae ALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 
49 Nassau treet, New York. 


ELIOTROPE PERFUME 
powder form lasts forever. Can be 
made into sachet bags by packing be- 
tween layers of corded cotton or cloth. 
Furniture and upholstery lose all disa- 
greeable odors by its use. Sample mailed 
upon receipt of 25 cents in stamps. | 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston. 

















a 








+h 








STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, pons Labor, Cleanli- | 
ness, Durability and Cheapness, Un waited, 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, | 











10 West 14th Street, New York City. 
LKS 
STS, SHAW &e., 
Garments. Send for Samples and Prices, 
Cooper & Conard’s 
COOPER & CONARD, Ninth and Market Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
taining over 500 of the latest designs for Stamping. 
MRS. T. G FARNHAM, 


for SUPPLEMENT only, 15c. 
The world’s assortment of Sprin 
| All, 3 AWLS, Now 
Send 6 cents for CHOPPING 
FASHION MONTHLY. 
STAMPING! 
Price of SUPPLEMENT, 15c.; price of large Book of 
10 West 14th Street, New York City. 


MRS. T. G FARNHAM, 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
and 
Camemer DRESS GOODS, SI 
READY, Everything in Dry Goods and 
Cts. < Sample Copy of 
Best home periodical published. 50 cts.a year, postpaid. 
The FEBRUARY SUPPLEMENT of 32 large pages, con- 
3200 designs and SUPPLEMENT, 25c, 
(Mention Stamping Designs.) 








HE GRIFFIN RUG MACHINE isa patented 

device for drawing in Rugs, and is superior to all oth- 
ers, both In the quality and quantity of fits work; is sim- 
ple, durable, and easily operated ; is pe rfectly adjust- 
able, as to length of stitch and loop. *Send for Clreulars. 
ae Falls, 


Agents wanted everywhere. Sent 
price, $1.50. G. W. GRIFFIN & CO., 
JUST ISSUED. 
LETTERS FROM 


GOLDEN LATITUDES : 


A large, finely illustrated pamphlet, descriptive of the 
Northwest. Statistics compiled from offic 





| Sent free on application to 


C. H. WARREN, G. P. A., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


WENTY CENTS 


Will bu acopy of the ART INTERCHANGE, = page Paper 
full of designs and a double page cotored® study 0 flowers, 


ONE DOLLAR 


Will buy atrial subscription, comprising six copies 
ART INTERCHANGE and three beautiful colored = 
—- age study of Jacqueminot roses; a 
sign for valentine, showing a sleeping’ cn and a 
beautiful wild rose design for fan mount or wall banner, 
besides a beautiful red oT study of a head; an illus- 
trated Christmas Carol, by Walter Satterlee, and designs 
for embroidery and paint Address 
TH RT INTER ‘ANGE, 


est 22d St., New York, 
Prompt attention insured if you olen this paper. 





“ the 
7 





SCROLL SAWYER. 


On receipt of lie. I will ned, 
ost paid. this thre gota ue ket 
Jesizn, size 13x21, a large nume 
ber of new and be watiFel tminias 
ture desig 














and my 26-pave illustrated ( atit= 
logue of Seroll Saws, Lat 
Fancy Woods, Mechanies’ 
Small Locks, Faney Hi: 


Catehe 6, C lock a) 
or 









Por KE 1 





alone. Surgains in 
KNIVE: Great Inducemn 
in war ¢ of Pre 

A. | POMEROY, Divi 


216-220 Asylum 1 St Hart ford 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 


The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
leading to Consumption. It cures 
where other medicines have failed, 
and is the best Cough medicine in 
the world. Pleasant to taste. 
50c., and $1. Ask your Druggist 
for it, and keep in readiness. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 2 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap beautifies and heals. 25: , 
German Corn Remover, 25e 7 





2he., 











» kills corns and bu: io 











al sources, } 


| 





mail on_receipt of | 
i. H. | 





HAIR Goons 


BY MAIL 
To any part of the U.S. 


Send for Illustrated Cir- 
cular of Latest Styles to 


JOHN MEDINA 
463 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


136 Stamping Patterns for only 50 cents 


We being Importers and Manufacturers of genuine 
| Parchment Stamping Patterns, offer our new and best 
| styles, which cannot be bought elsewhere. Among the bi 
elegant Patterns are Sprays of Wheat, Morning Glories, 
5 Strips for Braiding and Embroidery, 6 & 7 in., Boy for 
outline, 8 in., Pitchers, Fans, Anchors, Stars 
Emblems, Butterflies, Fruits, and Flowers, Bees, P« 
Feathers, Horse-shoes, Owls, ete. 2 Sets of Alpha 
4g in. and 13g in. One set of Numbers, and other Faney 
Patterns. These are on four sheets of Parchment Paper, 
and each can be used a thousand times without Injury 
We also send one box best Stamping Powder a It 
Pad. Any person ordering who is not satistied cu 
it at our expense and money returned, Above sent p 
paid at the low price of 50 cts, The above patterns cost 6 
cts. each at any art store, which amounts to $8.16. 
THE ART MANFG. CO., “Deep River. Con 
We will also send 1 Manual of Ker 
Painting, 2 boxes Stamping Powder. 
Pads, 4 colors genuine 
o- 












in. 

ngton and Lus i 

different ¢ 

Tube Paints, 1 Vatlet for diffe; r= 
saints, 1 Kensington Pen, | Camel's Hair Brush, also 
different kinds of Needles, Darners, ete. All sent 
Sa with the 136 elegant Patterns in ladies’ work 
for only $1. Dealers and agents supplied at lowest price . 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


gta ad HIGHEST PRIZE and 











PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 





Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 








THE 


; BEST HAIR DRESSING 


COCOAINE. 


It kills Dandruff, 
Growth of the Hair,cures Scald Head 
and all Irritation of the Scalp. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Sie xuperiority of Burrell 


\y) 
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at 
% 
4 
ue 
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wil 


promotes the 


venyrbopoy FFPO UG) 











Pall Mall Electric 
Association, London 
PDAS oLFSSELECT RIC” 

CRIMPER AND CURLER 





by ladies wearing Ley o- r in th 


e fashionable “loose 
curled for the day in Dr 


beautiful article; 





By i its aid the hair, beard or moustache can be curled any desired a certs to 
For adies it produces the “Langtry Style,” the “Patti Bang,” 







the “Montague Cu 
and fluify” mode. Copy Po 
; handle of rosewood, other part nicke 











rattleboro, Vi. Cur this entens i 
will not appear ip next issue, 











ELECTRIC TOOTH B 


ve ..1. 
teed and Dad 


in from one to two minutes. 
and any other form desired 


Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CURLER. 


» SCOTT’S ELECTRIC TOOTH BRUSH. 






USH. 
——— renders it Imiposeibiat = Se uss tocome out inuse. Fach of above articles cuaran- 


ton “trial, id, on reeciPy of price. 50 , 
Sean “CANVA N AGENTS Ww ANT SEP ace 
way, Now or. rug ani 


A Ete. No st, quick sales. GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 B 


Sent on Trial, 
Postpaid. 


Oc. 












B= 





The finest Tooth Brush ever made, constructed by 3 


turned if not satis~ 


or both for 31, Ry vy may be re RUSHES 


Pe ECTRIC CORSETS, 
Stores. any this publication. 

















